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“Jt was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 


was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


“] will take no man’s liberty of judging’ from bim; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 


Chillingworth. 
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For the Gospel Messenger. 
SERMON NO. VII. 
John xviii. 37. 


“For this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 


(Concluded from page 102.) 


2. WE must believe the Gospel. 
Our investigations must terminate in 
conviction, and if they be fairly con- 
ducted, they cannot do otherwise. 
He who sincerely desires to find the 


inestimable pearl of Divine Wisdom, 
who is humble in his spirit, and pa- 
tient of labour, can never remain an 


unbeliever. None are such but the 
frivolous, who are incapable of seri- 
ously examining its grounds; the 
rash, who condemn it without exami- 
nation; and the impious, who exam- 
ine only to find a reason for con- 
demning it. 

Such must necessarily forfeit its 
benefits; for salvation is promised to 
him only that believeth. Not that it 
is promised to a speculative belief; 
but to those influences upon the heart 
and life, which faith only can exert. 
Such not only sustain an irreparable 
loss, but incur a dreadful penalty: 
“He that believeth not shall be dam- 
ned!” not merely because there is 
the absence of a certain set of opin- 
ions, but because, where they are 
wanting, there can be no inward holi- 
hess, no acceptable obedience. Pride 
must be there. Self-sufficiency must 
be there. The love of sin is there. 
Contempt of God is there. 

And what punishment does not he 
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deserve, who thus rejects the instruc- 
tions and the help of God; and the 
theans and the hope of salvation? 
Ask not him who has tacitly discard- 
ed them without a single sober reason 
for his impiety; ask not him “whose 
mouth is set against the heavens;” 
and who saith to his soul, “Take 
thine ease,” “God hath forgotten,” I 
shall never be in adversity. But fol- 
low him to the bed of death, if he be 
not wholly given up to a reprobate 
understanding; follow him to the 
judgment seat of Christ, where even 
the hardened reprobate shall at last 
tremble before his Maker. Ask 
there what death he deserves, who, 
when God spake, refused to hear; 
when he sent his Son, trampled him 
under foot; turned his wisdom into 
ridicule; and spurned the offers of life 
eternal? Heaven, earth, and hell, 
will approve the sentence: “This my 
foe, who would not have me to reign 
over him, bring hither, and slay him 
before me.” 

3. And if the truths of the Gospel 
derive their only efficacy, and impor- 
tance, from their influence upon our 
hearts, and conduct, we must obey 
them. A disposition to obedience, 
conduces much, nay, is indispensably 
necessary, to our understanding, be- 
lieving, and profiting by the truth. It 
contributes to our understanding of 
the truth: error is the natural off- 
spring, as well as parent of disobedi- 
ence. Hence, heresy in general, and 
infidelity in particular, may be traced 
to something criminal in the heart, or 
conduct; to the pride of reason; to 
the love of praise; to unrestrained 
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passions; or to a desire to quiet a 
violated conscience. Sometimes, how- 
ever, error is the judicial consequence 
of sin, as in the case of the idolatrous 
Jews. “Ye have chosen your own 
ways,” said the Almighty, “and I will 
choose your delusions!” Such also is 
the case of those who are “given up 
to strong delusions, to believe a lie, 
that they may be damned; because 
they obeyed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” On the 
other hand, determined integrity of 
principle, and purity of life, are as 
favourable to the increase of light in 
the understanding, as of grace in the 
heart. Habits of piety increase the 
love of truth, and dispose to its re- 
ception; and although uprightness of 
life cannot wholly preclude obliqui- 
ties in opinion; we may reasonably 
conclude that those who are most pure 
in heart, share most abundantly of the 
influences of that Spirit, who is pro- 
mised to lead the children of God in- 
to-all truth. 

Again: obedience is conducive to 
faith. Even the unbeliever will find 
his doubts resolved as his heart be- 
comes sincere. “If any man will de 
my will,” saith our Lord, “he shall 
know of my doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self.” ‘There cannot be, therefore, an 
upright unbeliever; he who claims that 
character attempts to deceive others, 
or is himself deceived. e 

But above all things it is necessary 
to our profiting by the truth, The 
only alee of religious truth—the on- 
ly importance of Christian faith—the 
only excellence of Gospel ordinances, 
consist in their subserviency to the ho- 
ly obedience of the heart and life. If 
this be wanting—all is wanting. It is 
in vain that God hath spoken—it is in 
vain that we have believed him: “for, 
though we had all knowledge, and un- 
derstood all mysteries; and all faith, 
so that we could remove mountains,” 
without love to God, producing love 
to man, and fruitful of good works, 
they would “profit us nothing.”— 


Worse than unprofitable, they would 
render our sins inexcusable;—they 
would enhance the guilt of our delin- 
quency, and awfully aggravate our 
final punishment. 

My hearer, wouldst thou obtain that 
wisdom whose price is above rubies? 
Fly to the records of eternal truth; 
they are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation! Wouldst thou believe with 
the heart unto righteousness? Re- 
nounce the sins which obscure the in- 
tellectual vision; ask of the Father of 
Lights, and it shall be given thee. 
Wouldst thou obey the truth? Con- 
fess then the Lord who bought thee, 
and honour the religion of thy fathers. 
The doors of the church are open to 
admit thee: come in and rest thy weary 
head on the bosom of her consolations. 
The regenerating fountain is opened; 
why tarriest thou? “Arise, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord.” Her table is spread: come, 
partake of wine and milk, without 
money and without price. Eat that 
which is good, and let your souls de- 
light in fatness. She is the spouse of 
the Redeemer. Stain not the honour 
of a bridal church, by intemperance, 
injustice, or impiety. Adorn her by 
your virtues. “Enlarge the place of 
her tent. Stretch forth the curtains 
of her habitation, that her children 
may inherit the Gentiles; and make 
the desolate places to be inhabited.” 

Before I relieve your patience, per- 
mit me to call your attention, fdra 
moment, to the rourTH and last divi- 
sion of our discourse: The duty of 
extending the benefits of the Gospel 
of Truth to our fellow men. 

The awful truths which the Son of 
God laboured, suffered, and died to 
attest; which concern the virtue, hap- 
piness, and salvation of man, it is cer- 
tainly our first and highest duty to 
improve to our own salvation; it is 
equally certain that we are bound to 
do all in our power to propagate and 
defend them. In promoting the good of 
mankind, we are called to be “work- 
ers together with God,” and to for- 
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ward the designs of his wisdom, by 
all the means intrusted to our disposal. 
And in proportion to the value of those 
means, is the weight of our responsibi- 
lity for their application. This is true, 
especially of the Gospel. It isa message 
of glad tidings to every creature. Eve- 
ry child of man has an infinite interest 
in its provisions. It comes to all, the 
vehicle of the richest instruction, and 
the harbinger of eternal blessings. 
But to man is committed this message. 
His voice is to convey it to the ends of 
the earth. And when checked by op- 
ition, or assailed by error, though 
the battle is the Lord’s, it is man who 
must gird on the armour, throw him- 
self into the breach, and contend for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 
In the discharge of these momen- 
tous duties, we are not to act as isola- 
ted individuals, but in conjunction 
with, and in obedience to the church. 
“The pillar and d of the truth,” 
isthe church. ‘The means of its ex- 


tension, are the ministry and ordi- 


nances of the church. The promises 
of the continual presence, the bless- 
ing, and protection of her great Head, 
are given to the church; or to her 
ministers, as such. If, therefore, we 
would contribute in the most effectual 
manner to promote the gospel of truth, 
it should be in furthering the designs 
of the church. 

Her ordinances have too often been 
considered merely as advisory regula- 
tions, which may be observed, or dis- 

ed at pleasure, by her members. 

is ought not so tobe. If there be 

a power whick is ordained of God, it 
is that of his church. If there be a 
behest which binds alike in honour 
and in duty, it is the behest of the 
church. She cannot enforce her will, 
but it is not the less obligatory on her 
children, to acquiesce in it; and thus 
give authority to her councils, and en- 
ergy to her measures. Her humblest 
children may thus share in the reward 
of her successes; while, by a different 
course, they might paralyze her exer- 
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tions, impede her progress, and be- 
come responsible for her defeats. 

“Is it a small offence to despise the 
church of God?” says the learned 
Hooker; “My son keep thy father’s 
commandment, and forget not thy 
mother’s instruction; bind them al- 
ways about thine heart. It doth not 
stand with the duty which we owe to 
our Heavenly Father, that to the ordi- 
nances of our mother the church, we 
should show ourselves disobedient. Let 
us not say we keep the commandments 
of the one, when we break the law of 
the other: for unless we observe both, 
we obey neither.” 

If submission to her will be thus 
binding upon her children, how mo- 
mentous and important are their duties 
who express that will; to whom is 
committed the fearful power of di- 
recting or repressing her energies, of 
accelerating or impeding her opera- 
tions, of conducting her march to new 
conquests, or of dishonouring her 
name or obscuring her glory. The 
discharge of so high and sacred a 
trust should be undertaken, therefore, 
in the spirit of holy fear; for to err, 
is to jeopardize interests of which we 
can form no estimate; and in the spirit 
of Godly zeal, for invaluable and eter- 
nal blessings may await the dispensa- 
tion of men. And if such a respon- 
sibility attaches to that ecclesiastical 
legislation, which, by the constitution 
of our church, her laity share; still 
more awful and impressive is the re- 
sponsibility of her ministers. Those 
heavenly traths which the Son of the 
blessed God came down to communi- 
cate, which he sealed with the blood 
of the cross, which to all men must 
become “a savour of life unto life, or 
of death unto death.” They are to 
understand by painful application, to 
explain with clearness and diligence, 
to defend with firmness and address, 
and to enforce with energy and perse- 
verance. If they be partially exhi- 
bited through indolence, or through 
weakness feebly supported; if they be 
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suppressed from motives of pride, or 
betrayed through the baseness of fear; 
if they be corrupted in their hands, 
and become unwholesome food for 
their flocks; or if they be dishonoured 
by their vices, and deprived of their 
salutary influence, “how great is the 
fault, and how horrible the punish- 
ment which must ensue!” x 

The unfaithful minister may awhile 
forget the awful account he must at 
last render to his God; but O! what 
heart-rending reflections are prepared 
for the dying hour! I who have taught 
the way of salvation, am myself un- 
saved! I who have preached to others 
am now become a cast-away! I have 
been appointed a watchman upon the 
walls of Zion, and have slept at my 
post! The souls committed to my care, 
one after another, have fallen into the 
hands of the destroyer; and I have 
not pitied! I must meet them in the 
judgment! I must hear the sentence, 
the dreadful sentence, “depart sloth- 
ful and wicked servant!” I must bid a 
last and long farewell to that Heaven, 
whither I should have conducted my 
flock! Their blood is in the skirts of 
my garments! Alas! those hands which 
have been so often lifted up in prayer, 
which have dispensed the sacred ele- 
ments, must now be lifted up for ever 
in hopeless desperation! The possi- 
bility of such a catastrophe is monito- 
ry; and cries to him who standeth to 
take heed lest he fall. 

There are other considerations full 
of encouragement. The faithful mi- 
nister is the ambassador of the Lord 
of Hosts. In promoting truth and 
holiness, he is a worker together with 
God. He pours light upon the dark- 
ened understanding, and guides the 
wayward feet into the paths of peace. 
He sooths the anguish of the wounded 
spirit, and points the weary and heavy 
laden to the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world. 

: My brethren, behold the termina- 
tion of his labours of love! The end 


of that man is peace. He may say 


with St. Paul, “I have fought the good 
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fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith!” “O, death, 
where is thy sting? O, grave, where is 
a victory?” Behold his reward! 
“They that turn many to righteous 
ness shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever!” 

We have now considered the na- 
ture and importance of that truth to 
which the Son of God came to bear 
witness; the duty of receiving it in 
the love thereof, of improving it to 
our own salvation, of extending its 
blessings to others, and of doing so 
by promoting the designs of the church, 
which God himself has constituted 
the pillar and ground of the truth, 
Have we neglected to hear this truth? 
or hearing, rejected it? or believing, 
held it in unrighteousness? or despised 
the church which is its guardian? or 
slighted her institutions? or withheld 
from her necessities that support which 
her great Head claims for her at our 
hands? Let us then repent, and while, 
as on this day, and in this season of 
repentance, she hunibles herself in 
dust and ashes before God; let us join 
her in the deepest abasement of soul; 
for though we have offended, there is 
forgiveness with Him, whose mercy 
endureth for ever. Let us individually 
improve that light which divine reve- 
lation has shed upon us; “for the night 
cometh whereiti no man can work.” 
Let us unitedly support that church, 
by which alone the blessings we enjoy 
may be extended to the destitute who 
are now perishing for lack of know- 
ledge; and perpetuated to future gene- 
rations. We have the means of ad- 
vancing her interests, and making the 
wilderness before her to flourish like 
the garden of the Lord. And shall 
we suffer her cause to languish, and 
the souls to perish for whom Christ 
died? Those means will soon pass 
from our hands. Let them not pass 
till they have watered and refreshed 
the heritage of the Lord. Let us be 
diligent and unwearied in our work. 
“He that ministereth, let him wait on 
his ministering; and he that teacheth 
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on teaching; he that ruleth, let him 
do it with diligence; and he that show- 
eth mercy with cheerfulness; and ‘in 
due season, we shall reap if we faint 
not.’ ”? 

—>—. 


For the Gospel Messenger. 


BISHOP HORSLEY’S OPINION OF 
OUR LORD’S TITLES. 


Auruoves the art of printing has 
arrived at great perfection, yet it is 
sometimes deplorable to see how much 
awriter’s meaning is obscured, and 
even perverted. When obscurity, in- 
deed, is the only evil, it may be borne 
with; but when the sense of a passage 
is perverted, and an author made to 
say what he never thought, it is high 
time to notice it. This last I think is 
the case in the American*edition of 
Horsley’s Sermons, (New-York, T. 
& J. Swords, 1811.) There are two 

ges in which the author explains 
i peasieg of our Lord’s titles “Son 
of God” and “Son of Man.” The 
first occurs in the 93d, and the second 
in the 173d page of the first volume. 
In the former place the American edi- 
tor makes him say, “Son o God isa 
title that belongs to our Lord in his 
human character, describing him as 
that man who became the Son of God 
by union with the Godhead; as Son 
of Man, on the contrary, is a title 
which belongs to the eternal Word, 
describing that person of the God- 
head who was made man by uniting 
himself to the man Jesus.” That 
this is the opinion of Horsley, I am 
very much inclined to doubt.* In the 
sentence immediately following, he 
says, “to believe, therefore, that Jesus 
isthe Son of God, is to believe that 


*The surmise of our correspondent is 
Wrong. His quotations from the Ameri- 
tan edition of Horsley’s Sermons, are 
Precisely the same as the original text. 
The edition which we had the opportunity 
of consulting, is the 3d of the Ist vol. of 
Sermons, published at Dundee, in 1812, 
in which our correspondent’s quotations 
will be found at pp. 183, 293. Editors. 
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he is God himself incarnate.” Now 
this inference would not be at all rea- 
sonable, if he had just before said that 
the title Son of God belonged to him 
in his human character.* 

The second passage is very similar. 
“The Son of Man, and the Son of 
God are distinct titles of the Messiah. 
The title of the Son of Man belongs 
to him as God the Son; the title of 
the Son of God belongs to him as 
man. ‘The former characterizes him 
as that one of the three persons of the 
ever blessed Trinity which was made 
man; the other characterizes him as 
that man which was united to the God- 
head.” Here also I think that the 
terms God and man have been trans- 
posed; and besides the reason already 
given, another may be alleged. In 
D’Oyly & Mant’s Bible, these words 
of Horsley are quoted on Matt. xvi. 
16, in this manner. “The title of the 
Son of God belongs to him as God 
the Son; the title of Son of Man be- 
longs to him in his human character. 
The former makes him out as one of 
the three persons of the ever blessed 
Trinity which was made man; the 
latter characterizes him as that man 
who was united to the Godhead.” 

Now I presume that the English 
copy of these Sermons was used for 
that commentary. At any rate, either 
the commentary, or the American edi- 
tion of the Sermons, is wrong. I think 
it sufficiently important to claim re- 
mark; and some of your readers who 
may have access to the English edi- 
tion, I hope will be induced to com- 
pare them.t X. 


* For further proof of this, compare 
p. 89, Doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
“Son of God,” p. 94. 

t Bishop Pearson says, John v. 27, “The 
Father hath given him authority to exe- 
cute judgment because he is the Son of 
Man;” not simply, because he is a man, 
therefore he shall be judge (for then by 
the same reason every man should judge) 
but because, of the three persons which are 
God, he only is also the Son of Man. Exp. 
of the Creed, fol. ed. p. 297. Dr. Scott 
considers “‘the title Son of God applied to 
Christ as existing eternally with the Fa- 
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ON KNEELING AT CHURCH. 


When a person becomes a mem- 
ber of a society, instituted for very 
important purposes, and governed by 
wise and appropriate laws, we natu- 
rally expect that he will conform to 
these laws, as much for his own ho- 
nour, as for the harmony of the insti- 
tution. So it is, or ought to be, in 
the church, which is a visible society 
governed by wise and wholesome re- 
gulations, admirably calculated to pro- 
mote the great end of its institution. 

No person should go into a church, 
I speak of those who consider them- 
selves Episcopalians, who is not will- 
ing to comply with its peculiar requi- 
sitions, and to worship according to 
its customary form. Common sense, 
and common decency, demand this 
respect. Let us inquire for what pur- 

ose a real Christian goes to church? 

t is to ask of the Sovereign Ruler of 
heaven and earth, “the supply of his 
daily wants, the pardon of his daily 
sins, protection from danger, support 
under affliction, the comforts and con- 
veniencies of the present life, and ever- 
lasting felicity in the life to come.” 
Surely, these are important objects, 
and our most earnest endeavours 
should be used to obtain, and, in some 
measure, to deserve them. It appears 
to me to be a deliberate insult offered 
to the majesty of Jehovah, to attend 
the service of his church for any other 
purpose, than that of worshipping him 
in the utmost sincerity of heart; but 
this cannot be the case when we set 
its apostolical services and venerable 
usages at defiance. No person ought 
to go to church who has previously 
determined not to worship his Maker. 
If he enters a Christian temple, it 


ther; and Son of Man, as coming down 
into our own nature. He observes, as 
Christ was the Son of God, he perfectly 
understood his Father's will; and as he 
was the Son of Man, he was perfectly fit- 
ted to reveal and declare it to mankind.” 
Christian Life, vol. 3d, pp. 104. 107. 
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ought to be with Christian feelings, 
Christian dispositions, Christian in- 
tentions, and Christian submission to 
the.order and decorum prescribed. 
We do not expect this of a Pagan, a 
Muhammedaa ora Jew. We do not 
expect them to worship the Christian’s 
God, and bow their knees before his 
footstool. But if we should see a per 
son calling himself a Christian and an 
Episcopalian, behaving in a Christian 
temple merely as a decent Turk, or 
Hindu, or Jew, I think it would speak 
as little for his Christian faith, as for 
his Christian conduct. When a Chris- 
tian enters the temple of the Chris- 
tian’s God, he ought to recall to mind 
the sacredness of the place, and the 
sublime and solemn purpose for which 
it was built. He should keep con- 
stantly in view, the awful nature of 
that Bein# whose temple it is; and 
who it is that has said, he has recorded 
his name there. From reverence to 
the dread majesty of Jesovan, he 
should comply with the rules pre 
scribed for his public worship, and 
not exhibit an indifference to passing 
scenes, as if they concerned no one 
but the officiating minister. When 
we are in company with our equals, 
common civility requires us to behave 
with the respect due to their charac- 
ter as well as to our own. How much 
more then does it become us, when in 
the presence and in the house of God, 
to behave with that humility, rever- 
ence and devotion, which supplicant 
sinners should always feel in the pre- 
sence of a pure and a holy God! Our 
conduct to God is awfully important. 
No premeditated offence, no careless 
indifference, no want of reverence for 
God, will be overlooked, or pardoned, 
without the most unfeigned repent- 
ance. We may sneer at religion and 
religious people; we may feel a con- 
tempt for religious ordinances and ce- 
remonies; we may pride ae 
on our independence and self-will; 
but the time will come when we shall 
wish it had been otherwise. When 
“the earth and the works that are 
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therein, shall be burned up, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat; 
when the heavens shall be wrapt to- 
gether as a scroll, and pass away with 
a great noise,” and we are standing 
forlorn and undone before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, shall we then 
think it a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence, whether we have made ourselves 
acceptable to God, by faith and obe- 
dience? 

While we continue in this scene of 
probation and sorrow, we must wor- 
ship the Almighty with that order, 
reverence and humility which become 
frail and sinful creatures. The illus- 
trious examples of our blessed Sa- 
viour and his holy Apostles, as well as 
the Prophets and other eminently pi- 
ous men, show us the proper attitude 
of humility when addressing the throne 
of grace in prayer. It will hardly 
be denied, that kneeling is the proper 
attitude in supplication, when we re- 
call to mind the immensurable distance 
between a sinful creature and the om- 
owe God. I presume no real 
Christian thinks of standing or sitting 
when engaged in family worship, or 
in private prayer; then why not wor- 
ship God in his house as we do in 
our own? 

The following passages of Scrip- 
ture will show that kneeling is the 
proper posture in prayer, by examples 
which ought to be sufficieu:t to war- 
rant the practice: 

When Solomon dedicated the tem- 
ple, he “kneeled down upon his knees 
before all the congregation of Israel,” 
and prayed. 2 Chro. vi. 13. 

“],” Ezra, “fell upon my knees, 
and spread out my hands unto the 
Lord my God.” Ezra ix. 5. 

The royal Psalmist in a sublime 
exhortation to praise, cried out, “O 
come, let us worship and bow down; 
let us kneel before Jenovan our Ma- 
ker.” Ps, xev. 6. 

“Unto me,” said the Almighty, 
“every knee shall bow, every tongue 
shall swear.” Isa. xlv. 23. See Rom. 
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xiv. 11, where the prophecy is applied 
by the Apostle to Christ. 

When Darius, King of Persia, is- 
sued a decree forbidding any petition 
being offered to God or man, but to 
the king, Daniel “kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his » as 
he did aforetime.” Dan. vi. 10. 

But a more illustrious example than 
all these, is afforded us by the practice 
of the Son of Ged; “And he,” Jesus 
Christ, “kneeled down and prayed.” 
Luke xxii. 41. . 

The disciples of the blessed Saviour 
followed his example. The holy mar- 
tyr St. Stephen, “kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice,” &c. Acts 
vii. 60. 

St. Peter “kneeled down and pray- 
ed.” Acts ix. 40. St. Paul “kneeled 
downand prayed with themall.” Acts 
xx. 36. “He knecled down on the 
shore, and prayed.” Acts xxi. 5. He 
said to the Ephesians, “1 bow my 
knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Eph. iii. 14. He like- 
wise declared to the Philippians, “that 
at the name of Jesus, every 
should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the 
earth.” Phil. ii, 10. 

After these quotations from the sa- 
cred writings, I think nothing further 
need be urged on the propriety, the 
decency, and the duty, of kneeling 
when engaged in solemn prayer with 
God. If not excused by indisposition, 
or the infirmities of age, it is an act of 
reverence which ought not to be dis- 
pensed with by the really pious Chris- 
tian. They who are desirous that 
others should distinctly understand, 
that they are not engaged in praying 
to their Maker, may sit, or loll upon 
their seats. Standing during divine 
service is more reverential to the Dei- 
ty than sitting, but certainly so much 
less than kneeling, that it ought not 
to be practised except when some in- 
firmity may render it necessary. And 
when persons are seen sitting whe 
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ought to kneel, or at least to stand, 
one of these things must be predicated 
of them, either they came to church 
not to worship their Maker, or they 
are sick, or infirm. The mind and 
body are so intimately connected, that 
what affects the one almost invaria- 
bly influences the other. When the 
body, therefore, bends in adoration of 
the Divine presence, it is reasonable 
to believe, that the mind will be more 
seriously impressed with religious 
truths, and more abstracted from out- 
ward things. Suppose that in the 
midst of public worship, a “visible 
ray of the excellent glory was to shine 
over the people, would not the knee 
of every one present, spontaneously 
bend in the most lowly prostration?” 
When we recall to mind the gracious 
declaration of our blessed Saviour, 
that “where two or three are gathered 
together in his name, there he will be 
in the midst of them;” (Matt. xviii. 
203) is not the Divine Majesty as cer- 
tainly present as if we saw a visible 
emanation of his glory? If the hosts 
of heaven fall down and worship Him 
who sits upon the throne, ( Rev. iv. 10,) 
shall not “man, who is a worm, and 
the son of man, who is a worm,” (Job 
xxv. 6,) prostrate himself before the 
omnipotent God? 
RURICOLA. 


—_— 
For the Gospel Messenger. 
ON THE HYMNS 


Established by the Conventions of 
1789 and 1808. 


Beievinc that some little benefit 
may result from pursuing the desulto- 
ry remarks on the Hymns published 
in your 12th No. of vol. 1st, permit 
me to resume the subject. It is the 


office of the Committee, to select, ar- 
range, and recommend. All that can 
reasonably be expected of an individu- 
al, unconnected with them in the dis- 
charge of those duties, is to communi- 
eate for their information and assist- 
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ance, such thoughts as may have occur. 
red to him, from time to time. Doubt. 
less, almost every reflecting person 
must have noticed, more or less, the de 
fects in the present Hymns. If, there 
fore, all who have so observed, would 
make known whatever amendments 
have appeared to them adviseable, 
the Committee would have a valuable 
stock of materials, embracing all that 
variety, which diversity of judgment, 
taste and feeling would inevitably pro- 
duce. We must not expect, however, 
that much will be done in aid of the 
Committee. It would be easy to state 
many reasons, why they cannot hope 
to derive much assistance from others, 
except, perhaps, from the clerical and 
lay delegates to the General Conven- 
tion. Under the belief, grounded on 
past experience, in this, as well as in 
similar matters, that little will be done 
to lighten the labours of the Commit. 
tee, I feel emboldened to proceed. 
The walk of usefulness which has 
been chosen, is humble indeed. How 
much of the seed that shall now be 
sown, may bring forth plants meet for 
the garden of sacred poetry, the Com 
mittee will have to decide. Suffice it 
to say, that should they approve but 
a single suggestion, I shall be over 
paid for the time which has been de 
voted to the subject; and should they 
adopt none, I shall still be amply re 
warded by the motive which has led 
me to write. 

Hymn I. The materials of this 
Hymn are of a superior order; but the 
execution is generally far below the 
subject. The song of angels should 
be, of all others, full of the poetry of 
sublime conceptions, and spiritual feel- 
ings, and admirable language. Yet 
the anthem of the heavenly messen- 
gers is inferior to that of men, sinful 
and degraded as they are. This 
Hymn is executed in much the same 
manner as the better portion of the 
Psalms; and not at all comparable to 
the best of the Hymns in thought or 
style. I shall now notice some of its 
defects, and suggest several alterations. 
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V.i. L. 3. “Came down” is common 

; besides the similarity in sound 

of the last words in the line to those 

of the preceding and following lines, 

is a decisive objection; “appear’d” is 
preferable. 

V. ii. The whole of this verse may 
be changed for the better. The fol- 
lowing substitute is offered: 

“Fear not,” said he; for strange surprise 

Had awed each wondering mind, 
“Tidings of joy supreme, I bear 

To you, to all mankind.” 

V. iv. Several improvements may 
be made in this verse, without mate- 
rally altering it in thought or language. 
“There may you see the heavenly Babe, 

To mortal eyes display’d, 

Wrap'd in the humblest swathing bands, 

’ And in a manger laid.” 

-“Shall,” in the first line, is evident- 
lywrong. It imports command or 
necessity: whereas the idea meant to 
be conveyed is simply that of infor- 
mation. This Hymn is objectionable 
in many other respects; but I pass on 
tothe XIX. 

“Y.i. Read as follows, instead of 
the present lines: 

“God of the seas, thine awful voice 

ocean’s countless waves rejoice; 
The still small voice of thy command 
Can lay them silent as the land.” 

V. ii. 

"The smallest fish that sportive plays, 
To Thee his humble tribute pays; 
Whilst all the giants of the deep, 
At thy behest, or rage, or sleep.” 

V. iii. 1. 2. IT would read “By all 
the tribes of ocean, Lord,” instead of 
the line as it now stands. “Watery 
tations” is unpoetical, and scarcely 
correct. 

L. 3. I would prefer the following 
to the line in our present collection: 
“But men whose home is on thewaves.” 

In the XVI Hymn, v. vi. 1. 3, 
“greens” is injudicious; because when- 
ever any word has an appropriate 
meaning, if that be unpoetical, and 
especially if it be degrading, this 
should be a sufficient reason for its re- 
jection. The word “herbage” is hard- 
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ly poetical. Would not this be an im- 
provement of the line—“With flow’rs, 
and fruits, and verdure crown’d?” 

In Hymn VI. v. ii. 1. 4. “Unction 
from above,” appears to me to have 
nothing to recommend it. In a Pro- 
testant Hymn it seems to be a species 
of unintelligible illustration; though 
it would forcibly apply if extreme 
unction were a part of our creed and 
practice.* 

There is very much to be amended 
in Hymn XXIV. As it now is, tlfe 
composition is not more than third 
rate. Some alterations will be sug- 

ted. 

V.i. 1. 1. “Raised me up,” is more 
especially to be contlemned; because 
“up” ends the line. Why not substi- 
tute “spared me up?” 

V.i. 1. 2 and 4. Is it not strange 
that the writer should have preferred 
the future tense, when the very lines 
themselves are a present act of praise? 
Besides,“T’l!” is intolerable any where, 
but in familiar dialogue. 


* We do not contur with our correspon- 
dent in these remarks. The “unction from 
above” is an expression strictly scriptural, 
and means the gifts and graces of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. It would appear to be a strange 
omission to say nothing of this “unction” 
in a Hymn “for Whitsunday,” when the 
nature and office of that ever blessed and 
glorious Person are celebrated by the 
church. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
called “an unction” in the Scriptures. 
“Ye have an unction [chrisma, ointment] 
from the Holy One.” 1 Johnii.20. See 
2 Cor. i. 21. The Apostle evidently al- 
ludes to Ex. xxx. 23—31; and to Ps. xlv. 
7, which is quoted by St. Paul, Heb. i. 9; 
and every where “unction” and “anoint- 
ing,” are used as emblems of the gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spirit. In 1 Johwii. 
27, the Apostle says: “ But the anointing 
which ye have received of him abideth in 
you, and ye need not that any man [i. e. 
the Gnostics. and other false teachers a- 
gainst whom he wrote] teach you: but as 
the same anoinling teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even 
as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in 
him.” See John xvi. 13. We have no 
objection to any improvement in the me- 
trical beauty of the Hymn, provided it be 
not at the expense of “the unction from 
above.” Editors. 

18 
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V. i. l. 2. “Thee do I praise with 
thankful voice,” seems to me better 
than the present line. 

V. i. 1. 4. “I tremble, worship and 
rejoice,” is altogether better than the 
expressions in our Prayer Book. 

V. ii. Had I been the author of this 
Hymn, I should have rejected this 
verse if 1 could not have escaped from 
the use of “didst,”’ three times in three 
successive lines. I would have the 
first and second lines thus: “ By sick- 
rfess wasted and oppressed,” “I pray- 
ed to thee to haste and save;” and the 
third and fourth thus: “My hopes just 
perishing revived,” “As though new 
risen from the grave.” 

V. iii. 1. 1. “Wherefore” is surely 
too awkward to be admissible here. 
«“Q! then with me rejoice and praise, 
Ye saints and servants of the Lord,” 
is preferable to the lines as they now 
stand. 

V. iii. 1. 3. “Call all” must be re- 
jected. “His loving kindness call to 
mind,” seems to me an improvement. 

V. iv. The whole of this may be 
advantageously altered. 


“How brief his anger! whilst his love, 
Fountain of life, is still the same; 
Grief, for a season, may endure, 
But flies as swiftly as it came.” 


V. v. 1. 4. The expression “for 
ever,” might do very well with a hea- 
then poet; but it is censurable in a 
Christian Hymn. Besides, there is 
something the very reverse of humili- 
ty in the idea, that a few lines from a 
human pen, might possibly immortal- 
ize the praise of God. Would not 
the whole verse be better thus? 


“Then may the gifts, by sickness vow'd, 
In health be freely, gladly given; 

And acts of faith, and praise, and love, 
Ascend, like incense, up to Heaven.” 


V. vi. 1. 2. Substitute “eternal” for 
“ the blest and.” 

L. 3. Instead of the present line, 
the following is proposed: “Giver of 
life, and health, and hope.” 


(Teo be continued.) 


[May 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
OF YOUTH. — 


I nave been pleased with reading 
in your useful publication, several in- 
teresting essays on the religious edu- 
cation of youth. The vast impor 
tance of the subject recgmmends it 
strongly to the solemn and attentive 
consideration of parents. It is calcu 
lated to prepare the children of mor- 
tality for an endless existence in glory 
beyond the grave: It will plant in the 
bosom of the young the seed of ev 
thing that is amiable and virtuous, p- 
ous and good, and it will form them 
for sustaining the honour and the 
prosperity of their country, in the fear 
and favour of God. The most ordi- 
nary observation is sufficient to prove, 
that neither individuals, or nations, can 
long be happy, or long continue pros- 
perous, where individual conduct and 
national policy, are not grounded up- 
on the broad basis of Christian mo 
rality. 

Ina government like ours, whichde- 
pends altogether upon popular opinion 
for its policy, as well as its power, itis 
of the deepest importance to promote, 
by every attainable means, those prin- 
ciples and practices which,we may rea- 
sonably hope that, God will look down 
upon with a favourable eye. The bias 
of these principles would be carried 
into all the concerns of life, and would 
form the basis of public and private 
good; for the man who lives in the 
habitual fear, obedience, and love of 
God, will never be persuaded under 
any circumstances, to dishonour his 
country, or injure the interests of his 
neighbour. He will bring every mo- 


tive and principle of action to the 

scrutiny of God’s word, and will form 

his opinions from the i of un 
I 


erring wisdom. He will consider him- 
self as an instrument in the hand of 
God for promoting the general good, 
and will feel, and act under the con- 
viction, that for every thing which he 
does, or is the cause of being done by 
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others, he will have to give an account 
at the bar of inexorable justice. He 
believes in the providence of God. 
He believes that he is a rewarder of 
them that do well, and a isher of 
evil doers. na v. 28, 29.) Nations, 
in their collective capacity, can only 
be punished in this world; but indivi- 
duals may feel the avenging hand of 
an offended God, both here and here- 
after. “There is no peace, saith my 
God, unto the wicked.” (Isa. lviii. 
21.) If we read the prophecies, we 
shall ask with wonder and dismay: 
What has become of Babylon, and 
Nineveh, and Tyre? What is the pre- 
sent condition of Palestine, of Egypt 
and Assyria; of the tribes of Israel 
and Judah, and of the proud mistress 
of the world? Where is the church of 
Carthage, so renowned in the days of 
Cyprian? Where are the churches of 
Corinth and Philippi,of Jerusalem and 
Alexandria, so famed in the days of the 
Apostles? They were,but are no more. 

h founded by the Apostles and 
a ed with the blood of martyrs, 
they fre now no more! How much, 
then, does it concern all who love their 
country, “to bring up” their children, 
for their own sakes, and for their coun- 
try’s sake, “in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord;” (Eph. vi. 4.) to 
make them, by religious instruction, 
the friends of God and man; and to 
make them, by a life of holiness, liv- 
ing examples of Christian piety, hon- 
eur and usefulness; that they may, 
in their turn, give to generations yet 


. unborn, all the happy advantages of a 


similar education. we should 

be able to say with the Psalmist: 

“Happy are the people that are in 

a case; yea, blessed are the peo- 

ie who have the Lord for their God.” 
Ps. exliv. 15.) 

These reflections occurred to my 
mind, on reading an essay of that ve- 
ry excellent and pious lady, Hannan 
More, on this important subject which 
she has emphatically called “Eng- 
land’s best hope.” And must not the 
religious education of youth be the 
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“best hope,” and, under God, the 
strongest of every nation 
under the sun? following remarks 
from her w: be read with inte- 
rest, and I hope with advantage. They 
are addressed to “every English gen- 
tleman,” and are, to the full, equally 
as applicable to every gentleman in A- 
merica, and, I will add, to every mo- 
ther of a family. 


Let it be your principal concern 
to train up your son in the fear of 
God. Make this fear, which is not 
only “the beginning of wisdom” in 
point of excellence, the same also in 
priority of time. Let the beginning 
of wisdom be made the beginning of 
education. Imbue the youthful mind 
betimes with correct tastes, sound 
principles, good affections, and right 
habits. Consider that the tastes, 
principles, affections, and habits he 
now forms, are to be the elements of 
his future character; the fountain of 
honourable actions, the germ of what- 
ever may hereafter be pure, virtuous, 
lovely, and of good report. 

In his education never lose sight 
of this great truth, that irreligion is 
the death of all that is graceful, and 
amiable, in the human mind; the 
destruction of all moral beauty. Its 
foundations are in the dust, and it is 
a vain attempt to hope to raise a no- 
ble superstructure on so mean and 
despicable a basis. Tell him, that 
the irreligious man never looks out 
of self. He is his own centre; all 
his views are low; he has no concep- 
tion of any thing that is lofty in vir- 
tue, or sublime in feeling. How 
should he? He does not look to 
God as the model of perfection. He 
will act nothing that is holy, for he 
does not honour Ais commands; he 
will conceive nothing that is great, 
for he does not look to the Arche- 
type of greatness; there is no image 
of true grandeur in his soul. His 
mind will be reduced to the narrow- 
ness of the things to which it is famil- 
iarized, and stoop to the littleness of 
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the objects about which it is convers- 
ant. His views will not be — 
because they are not excursive; they 
are confined, impridded, limed, en- 
tangled in earth and its concerns; 
they never expatiate in the boundless 
regions of immortality. He has no 
connecting link between himself and 
things 

“Beyond this visible diurnal sphere.” 

His soul is cramped in the exer- 
cise of all its noblest faculties; his 
heart paralyzed in its best attempts 
after a fugitive, low-minded virtue. 

There is no true elevation of soul 
but what the youth must acquire by 
the knowledge of God as revealed in 
his word; no perfect example but 
that exhibited to him in the character 
of his Divine Son; nothing but the 
Gospel, through the grace of God, 
will check his corruptions, give him 
a sense of his accountableness, and 
raise his nature above the degraded 
state to which sin has reduced it. 

It is material to reflect that no- 
thing really preparative to his well- 
being in this life, and conducive to 
his qualification as an ornament to 
his country, will otherwise than for- 
ward him in his progress for another 
country, “even a heavenly.” Adopt 
the measures which even nature and 
reason suggest for making him a dis- 
tinguished member of human society, 
and it will not lesson your satisfac- 
tion, nor lower your gratitude, when 
you see that you have not only train- 
ed him to be a useful and virtuous 
citizen, but also a candidate for hea- 
ven. 

Let your child be made familiarly 
acquainted with God’s word, his pro- 
vidence, his controlling power, his 
superintending eye. Let him be 
taught not barely to read, but to un- 
derstand, to love, to venerate his Bi- 
ble. Implant at a proper season, in 
his mind, the evidences of Christian- 
ity, in the clearest, simplest, and 
most explicit manner. Furnish him 
with arguments to defend it, for he 
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will not fail to hear it attacked. 
Teach him to despise ridicule, that 
last resort of the bad defender of a 
bad cause; for he will find that those 
who argue can sneer, and he 
may edit harder to withstand the 
one than the other. 

There are certain traditional say- 
ings which claim a sort of prescrip- 
tive right to be received, which pass 
unexamined, and are credited as ora- 
cular. Guard him against these 


false and sordid, but popular maxims, 
which, though the phrases may be 
used chiefly by the lower orders, 
the things themselves are practically 
by 
”? 


adopted, pretty equally, “the 
great vulgar, and the small.” Some 
vindicate speculatively loose princi- 
ples by the assertion that “thoughts 
are free.” Tell your son this is not 
true. A christian must endeavour to 
bring his thoughts to the same correct 
standard with his actions, and from 
the same awful motive, “Thou God 
seest!” 

There is another fatal pee 
which he will learn in the world, and 
which the natural pride of his own 
heart will second; namely, that to re- 
sent an injury is a mark of spirit, 
while to forgive it shows a base mind. 
The prince of darkness, in his long 
catalogue of expedients, never inven- 
ted a maxim which has brought 
more generous, but ill-disciplined 
souls to destruction. : 

The uncurbed desires, the unres- 
trained passions, to which we have 
before adverted, the contempt of sub- 
mission, the supposed meanness of 
forbearance, the hot resentments not 
controlled betimes in the boy, may 
have been preparing the man for an 
act which may hereafter fill his 
whole life with cureless remorse. 

Boys well born and accustomed to 
well-bred society, have a sort of in- 
stinctive notion of honour, which is 
strengthened by the conversation to 
which they are sometimes exposed. 
Seize upon this spirit, whether in- 
stinctive or contracted, but seize it. 
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with a@view to convert it to higher 

rposes. This popular notion of 
eer may seem to give dignity to 
the tone of his conversation, while it 
is inflating his heart with arrogance. 
It may indeed set him above doing 
an act which some fashionable men 
may agree to call base, but it will 
not preserve him from a duel, which 
these same men agree to call hon- 
ourable. But whatever acquittal a 
jury of the world’s men of honour 
may pronounce on such a transac- 
tion, it will, by that awful decision 
from which there lies no appeal, by 
the definitive sentence of the great 
Judge. of quick and dead, be pro- 
nounced murder;—murder of one of 
them in the act, of both in the inten- 
tion;—murder as criminal as that 
which brings its vulgar perpetrator 
on the highway to his ignominious 
5 aly ocr 

Lay hold then on this high-mind- 
ed feeling,-and endeavour to direct 
it into a purer channel. Lead his 
aspiring mind to~ higher objects. 
Let the hope of the favour, and the 
dread of the displeasure of God, ex- 
pel from his heart a too eager desire 
to court the applause, or escape the 
censure of irreligious men, by acts 
which, while they would offend his 
Maker, would destroy his own soul. 
Let him learn to distinguish between 
the swellings of human arrogance, 
and the consciousness of Christian 
dignity. Worldly maxims of hon- 
our are tumid, but they are not great. 

There is no sure preservation from 
these mischiefs, but in an education 
formed on the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The principles drawn from 
the spirit of the gospel, conscientious- 
ly adopted, and acted upon, would 
subvert all the hollow and destructive 
maxims ~ the worldly code. How 
many boilin ions might have 
been cooled, ares disappointed 
hearts and mourning spirits healed, 
how many duels, how many suicides 
(both now so dreadfully prevalent) 
might have been prevented, by the 
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early and unremitted application of 
this one grand specific. 

In your conversation with the 
young person, do not be satisfied to 
generalize religion. Religion is an 
indefinite term, a vague word, which 
may be made to involve a variety of 
meanings, and to amalgamate a num- 
ber of discrepancies. It may release 
a man from all the prescribed institu- 
tions of Christianity; it may set him 
loose from all its peculiar doctrines 
and restraints; turn him adrift, and 
dismiss him to his choice between the 
“Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,” of the 
sceptical poet. Since life and im- 
mortality have been brought to light 
by the Gospel, a general religion is 
no religion at all. His must be the 
religion of the New Testament. Be 
not ashamed to teach your son the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. If you be- 
lieve that there is no other name un- 
der heaven by which yourself can be 
saved, you must be assured that there 
is no other salvation for your son. 
Defer not then too long to communi- 
cate to higggthe distinctive peculiari- 
ties of ith. Other notions will 
occupy the space which you leave 
vacant. Q! stamp the right impres- 
sions on his heart while it is soft, ten- 
der, and ductile; and he will hereaf- 
ter mix these early imbibed feelings, 
and sentiments, and principles, with 
his other sweet associations, his other 
pleasing recollections of the vernal 
season of life; cherished images! 
which the matured mind is fond. of 
retracing, and which commonly re- 
main vivid when most others have 
faded, or are obliterated. 

Fancy not that these acquisitions 
and pursuits will blight the opening 
buds of youthful gayety; that they 
will check his vivacity, or obstruct 
his amiable cheerfulness. The in- 

uous unvitiated mind is never so 
appy as when iri a state of virtuous 
exertion, as when about 
some object to — it must look’ 
up; something which, kindling _its* 
energies, raises its views; something 
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which excites the ambition of lifting 
it above itself. 

Much less fear that the pursuits 
here recommended will depress his 
genius; it will exalt it; his mind will 

ider room in which to expand; 
his horizon will be more extensive; 
his intellectual eye will take in a wi- 
der range; the whole man will have 
an ample region in which to expati- 
ate. To know that he is formed for 
immortality, is not likely to contract 
his ideas, or to shorten his views. 
It is irreligion which shrinks and 
shrivels up the faculties, by debasing 
the spirit and degrading the soul. 

And if to know that he is an im- 
mortal being will exalt his ideas, to 
know that he is an accountable being 
will correct his habits. If to know 
that “God is” will raise his thoughts 
and desires to all that is perfect, fair, 
and good;—to know that “God is 
the rewarder of all them that seek 
Him,” will stimulate him in the race 
of Christian duty;—to know that 
there is a day in which God will 
judge the outs will quickgp his pre- 
paration for that day. 

. As he advances in age and know- 
ledge, impress upon his mind, that in 
that day of awful inquisition he must 
stand unconnected; single, naked! 
It is not the best attachments he may 
have formed, the most valuable soci- 
eties to which he may have belonged, 
that will then stand him in any stead. 
He must therefore join them now 
with a pure and simple intention;— 
he must not seek them as something 
on which to lean, as something with 
which to share his responsibility— 
this is his own single, undivided con- 
cern. It is vain to hope that by be- 
longing to any society, however good, 
to any party, however honourable, 
he can shrink from his own personal, 
individual accountableness. The un- 
ion of the labourers gives no claim to 
the division of the responsibility. In 
this world we may be most useful 
among bodies of men; in the great 
judgment we must stand alone. We 


assist them here, but they canfiot an- 
swer for us hearafter. 

From his Bible, and from his Bible 
only, let him draw his sense of those 
principles, of that standard by which 
he will hereafter be judged; and be 
careful ever to distinguish in his 
mind between the worldly morality 
which he may learn from the multi- 
tude, and that Christian holiness 
which is the dictate of the scriptures, 
and of the scriptures alone. Teach 
him to discover there, he cannot dis- 
cover it too soon, that it is not a set 
of proverbial moral maxims, a few 
random good actions, decorous and 
inoffensive manners, the effect of 
natural feeling, of fashion, of custom, 
of regard to health, of desire of repu- 
tation, that will make a truly valua- 
ble character. This is not to be ac 
quired by certain popular virtues, or 
rather fractions of virtues; for there 
is no integral virtue where there is 
no religion. Pleasing manners will 
attract popular regard, and worldly 
motives will produce popular actions; 
but genuine virtue proceeds only 
from Christain principles. The one 
is efflorescence, the other is fruit. 

After all, though you cannot by 
your best exertions, seconded by the 
most fervent prayer, without which 
exertion will neither be rightly direc 
ted nor successfully prosecuted, coni- 
mand success; yet what a support 
will it be under the possible defeat of 
your fairest hopes, that you strove to 
avert it! Even if, through the pre 
valence of temptation, the perverse- 
ness of his own nature, and the ma- 
lignity of his corruptions, the barbar- 
ous son should disappoint the best 
founded hopes of the careful parent: 
what a heart felt consolation would it 
afford you, under this heaviest of all 
trials, that the misconduct of the child 
is not imputable to the neglect of the 
father! The severest evil—and this 
perhaps is the most severe—is sup- 
portable, when not aggravated by the 
consciousness that we have contri 


ted to bring it upon ourselves. 
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Though it will not pluck the sting 
from his guilt, it will render the poig- 
nancy of your own anguish more tol- 


erable. 
L. A. 


—_— 
For the Gospel Messenger. 
ELOQUENCE OF MASSILLON. 


Tue following translation of an ex- 
tract from one of Massillon’s Sermons, 
was handed me by a young lady, and 
is sent for insertion in the Gospel Mes- 
senger. Blair says of the extract, that 
“it was extolled by Voltaire as a chef 
Weeuvre, equal to any thing of which 
ancient or modern times can boast. 
The sibject of the Sermon was the 
small number of those to be saved, 
and was treated throughout in a serious 
and impressive manner; but when the 
orator came to this passage, Voltaire 
informs us that the whole assembly 
was moved, and rose in such a tumul- 
tuous manner as to disconcert the 
} prs without, however, injuring 

effect of his discourse.” X. 

“I now turn to you, my brethren,” 
says the Bishop of Clermont, “who 
are here assembled; I speak no more 
of the rest of mankind; I look at you 
as if you were alone upon the earth. 
This is the solemn thought which oc- 
cupies and terrifies me. I sup 
that this is your last hour, and the end 
of the world; that the heavens are 
about to open above your heads; Je- 
sus Christ to appear in his glory in 
the midst of this temple; and that you 
are only assembled here to await him, 
like trembling criminals, upon whom 
is to be pronounced sentence either of 
pardon or of eternal death. For it is 
vain to flatter yourselves with the hope 
of change; I tell you, you will die as 
you are to-day. All the desires of re- 
forming which you entertain, you will 
entertain unto your deathbeds; this is 
the experience of all ages. All that 
you will then find new in yourselves 
will perhaps be a greater account than 
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that which you would now have to 
render; and by what you would be, 
if you were to be judged at this mo- 
ment, you may almost decide what 
will happen to you at the close of 
life. Now I ask you—and I ask it of 
you overwhelmed with terror, not se- 
parating in this instance my let from 
yours, but placing myself in the very 
situation in which i suppose you to 
be—I ask you, if Jesus Christ ap- 
peared in this temple, in the midst of 
this august assembly, to judge us, to 
make the terrible distinction between 
the sheep and the goats, do you think 
that the greatest number would be 
placed on the right hand? Do you 
suppose that things would even be 
equal? Do you think that even ten 
righteous persons would be found, a 
number that the Lord could not for- 
merly find in five entire towns? I 
ask it of you—you are ignorant of it, 
and I am so likewise. Thou alone, 
O my God! knowest what belongs to 
thee. My brethren, our destruction 
is almost inevitable, and we do not 
think of it! Even supposing, that in 
this terrible separation which will one 
day be made, there is to be but one 
sinner in this assembly on the sidéof 
those who are rejected, and that a 
voice from Heaven should assure us 
of it in this temple without designa- 
ting him, which of us would not fear 
that he was the unfortunate one? 
Which of us would not examine his 
conscience to discover if his crimes 
have not deserved this chastisement? 
Which of us, trembling with fear, 
would not ask Jesus Christ, like the 
Apostles of old, “Lord, is it 1?” Are 
we wise, my dear auditors? Perha 

among those who hear me, there will 
not be found ten righteous persons— 
perhaps a still smaller number ma 

not be found. What do I om, 8 
my God! I dare not examine with a 
fixed eye, the depths of thy judgments 
and of thy justice. Perhaps one only 
may be found—and does not this dan- 
ger alarm you, my dear auditor? Do 
you think that you will be the only 
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happy one in the great number which 
will perish? You who perhaps have 
less reason to think it than any other; 


upon whom alone the sentence of 
Jeath should fall? Great God, how 
little are the terrors of thy law known 
in the world! . 
“But what are we to conclude from 
these great truths? That we must des- 
pair of our salvation? God forbid! It 
is the ungodly alone, who, to console 
himself for his unrighteousness, se- 
cretly endeavours to conclude from 
hence that all mankind will perish like 
himself. This is not the effect de- 
signed to be produced by this dis- 
course—but to undeceive you from 
the general error that we may do as 
others do, and that custom is a safe 
road; to convince you that to save 
yourselves you must be distinguished 
from others—be singular—live un- 
spotted in the midst of the world, and 
not resemble the base and grovelling 
crowd.” 
—>—— 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 


The Book of the Church. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. LL. D. Poet Laureate, Honorary 
Member of the Royal Spanish Acade- 
my of History, of the Royal Inslitute of 
the Netherlands, of the Cymmrodorion, 
of the Massachuselts Historical Society, 
of the American Antiquarian Society, of 

Royal Irish. Academy, of the Bristol 
Philosophical and Literary Society, &c. 
In two volumes, Svo. 11. 4s. Murray. 
1824. 

(Continued from page 125.) 


Tue Conferenceat Hampton Court, 
of which Mr. Southey gives a good 
account in Chapter XVI. afforded a 
striking proof of the insincerity of the 
Puritans, and of the captious nature of 
their objections to the doctrines of the 
English church, which were only a 
cover to hide their dislike of her dis- 
cipline. Some remarks which were 
made at that Conference deserve to 
be remembered. “Reynolds desired 
that learned ministers might be plan- 
ted in every parish,” (in the several 
parishes.) The Bishop of Winchester 


remarked, that lay patrons were a 
great cause of the evil complained of 
for if the Bishop refused to admit in- 
competent clerks, presented by them, 
he was presently served with a Quare 
impedit. 
“Bancroft then knelt, and begged 
that as it was a time of moving peti- 
tions he might move two or three to 
his Majesty: and first he requested 
that there might be a praying minis. 
try, it being now come to pass, that 
men thought it was the only duty of 
ministers to spend their time in the 
pulpit. I like your motion exceedi 
well, replied the King, and dislike the 
hypocrisy of our times, who place all 
their religion in the ear, while prayer 
(so requisite and meme duly 
performed,) is accounted as the least 
part of religion.” Vol. If. p. 324, 

“The chancellor, Lord Ellesmere, 
objected to pluralities, saying he wish- 
ed some might have single coats, be- 
fore others had doublets. Bancroft 
admitted the principle, but said a 
doublet was necessary in cold weath- 
er.” Vol. IT. p. 325. 

“Reynolds then desired that the 
clergy might have meetings every 
three weeks, first in rural deanaries, 
where he wished to have those dis- 
cussions of scriptural and theological 
questions by way of exercise, called 
prophesyings which Elizabeth had 
wisely suppressed, as schools of dis- 
putation, and seminaries of schism: 
such things as could not be resolved 
there, he proposed should be referred 
to the Archdeacon’s visitations, and 
so by a farther appeal, if needed, to 
the Episcopal Synod.” Vol. If. p. 
329. 

When Mr. Knewstubs desired that 
“some honest ministers in Suffolk 
might be excused from wearing the 
surplice, and using the cross in bap- 
tism,” the King replied very truly, 

“Sir, you show yourself an unchar- 
itable man! We have here taken 
pains, and in the end, have conclud- 
ed on unity and uniformity; and you, 
forsooth, must prefer the credits of @ 
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few private men before the peace of 
the Church. This is just the Scotch 
t when any thing, con- 
cluded which disliked hu- 
mours.” Vol. II. p. 335. 
One good result of this celebrated 
Conference was 
“A new translation of the Bible, 
upon which seven and forty of the 
most learned men in England were 
ed, Reynolds and one of his 
—s being of the number. 
They were instructed to keep as close 
to the version then in use, as was 
consistent with fidelity to the origin- 
al. A truly admirable translation 
was thus completed, wherein, after 
the great advances which have been 
made in oriental and biblical learn- 
ing, no error of main importance has 
' been discovered. Minor ones inevi- 
tably there are; and whenever it 
may be deemed expedient, after this 
exaniple, to correct them, we may 
trust that the diction will be preserv- 
ed in all other parts with scrupulous 
veneration, and that no attempt will 
be made to alter what it is impossi- 
ble to improve.” Vol. II. p. 337. 
The following judicious account 
of James, and of the leading contro- 
versy of the Protestant Church in his 
time, deserves to be extracted. 
“James was, indeed, sincerely de- 
sirous of pro’ the welfare of the 
Church. his means F. 
Paolo Sarpi’s admirable History of 
the Council of Trent was composed 
and given to the world; in which the 
intrigues and secret springs of that 
assembly were laid open by one 
of the best and wisest members of 
the Romish communion. And 
when the first general synod of the 
Protestants was held at Dort, it was 
owing to the influence of the English 
divines, that its sanction was not giv- 
en to the monstrous doctrine of the 
Supralapsarians. The proceedings 
of the synod were sufficiently dis- 
graceful without coming to such a 
conclusion; nevertheless the abomin- 


able doctrine that the Almighty has 
GOS. MES.— VOL. II. 
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placed the pee part of mankind 
under a fatal necessity of committing 
the offences, for which he has prede- 
termined eternally to punish them, 
from that time lost ground. But it 
became the distinguishing tenet of the 
non-conformists; it increased their 
strength, because those clergy who 
agreed with them at first in this 
point alone, gradually became politi- 
cal, as well as doctrinal, puritans; 
and it exasperated the implacable spi- 
rit of dissent, by filling them with a 
spiritual pride as intolerant as it was 
intolerable; for fancying that they 
were the favourites and elect of the 
Alinighty, they looked upon all who 
were not with them, as the reprobate; 
and presuming that heaven was theirs 
by sure inheritance, they were ready 
on the first opportunity to claim the 
earth also by the same title. 

“If few men have been betrayed 
into greater faults than James by 
mere facility of temper, there are few 
whom posterity has so unjustly de- 
preciated. His talents were quick 
and lively, his understanding sound, 
and his acquirements such as fairly 
entitled him to a place among the 
learned men of his age. As he grew 
older, he perceived wherein his opin- 
ions had been erroneous, and he was 
not ashamed to acknowledge and act 
upon the conviction of his maturer 
mind. He had written a treatise up- 
on demonology; and yet in conse- 
quence of what he afterwards observ- 
ed, and the discovery of many impos- 
tures which were detected by his sa- 
gacity, he was perhaps the first person 
who shook off the superstitious belief 
of witchcraft, and openly proclaimed 
its falsehood. He had been bred up 
in Calvinism, and therefore at one 
time, regarded the Arminian opinions 
with abhorrence: upon this point al- 
so, his mind underwent a salutary 
change: and perceiving that the dis- 
cussion tended to promote any thing. 
rather than devotion and charity, 
he enjoined all preachers to abstain 
from such perilous and unprofitable 

19 
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questions; but in this instance his au- — 


thority proved as inefficient as that of 
the Papacy, when it was exerted af- 
terwards with the same intent. He 
had been taught, like all his contem- 

raries, to believe that heresy was 
high treason against the Almighty, 
and therefore to be punished with 
death. But when a Socinian had 
suffered martyrdom in Smithfield, 
and one, who seems rather to have 
been crazed than heretical, at Lich- 
field, James perceived that such exe- 
cutions were impolitic, and though 
his abhorrence of the offence was not 
abated, felt also that they outraged 
the heart of man. A Spanish Arian, 
therefore, who had been condemned 
to the same dreadful death, was left 
in prison as long as he lived; and if 
other cases of the like kind had oc- 
cured, it was the king’s intention nev- 
er to make another martyr.” Vol. IT. 
p- 337. 

The injudicious rigour of Bancroft, 
and the counter policy of his succes- 
sor Abbot, were equally injurious to 
the cause of conformity. Lord 
Keeper Williams, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, who was certainly a very acute 
man, although a very secular church- 
man, pursued a much wiser course to- 
wards the Puritans; he laboured to 
convince them, and if in vain, “he 
protracted the hearing of their cau- 
ses,” says Bishop Hacket, “de die in 
diem, that he might mollifie their re- 
fractory apprehensions.” “They 
were not imperiously commanded to 
be silent; but enough was spoken 
wisely to their faces, to put their fol- 
ly to silence. Men that are sound in 
their morals, and in minutes imper- 
fect in their intellectuals, are best re- 
claimed when they are mignarized, 
and stroked —_ 

The artful and mischievous pro- 
ceedings of the Puritans during the 
reign of the unfortunate Charles, are 
delineated in a rapid but masterly 
sketch: 


* Life of Archbishop Williams, p. 95. 


“During this contention the Puri- 
tans had greatly increased in numbers 
and i 
tal 


ity. Under Abbot’s fa- 
ian he 
of too many /churches both in town 
and country; and the preachers who 
had thus entered the church with the 
desire, if not the design, of betraying 
it, were powerfully aided by lecturers 
in London and most other popular 
places. Because the superstition 
connected with the mass, the Puritans 
falling into an opposite extreme, dis- 
paraged social prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing, and attached as much import 
tance to sermons as the Romanists to 
what they deemed the sacrifice of the 
altar. ey maintained the extrava- 
gant and pernicious opinion that the 
scripture had no efficacy unless it were 
expounded in sermons, the word no 
vital operation, unless it were 
preached from the pulpit; that pray- 
ers and sacraments without sermons, 
were not merely unprofitable, but 
tended to farther condemnation, and 
that sermons themselves must be 
heard, not read, for it was th 
the ear only that they could reach 
heart. There was some reason for 
this assertion; the heavy hand of 
power might have reached the 
preacher ifhe printed his inflammato- 
ry harangues, and the empty oratory 
by which itching gars were tickled 
would not have imposed upon men of 
honest minds and sober understand- 
ing, when they examined it at leisure 
by the test of common sense. The 
nature of public worship was better 
understood by the founders of the 
English Church. They knew that 
public instruction is only a part of it, 
and not the most important; and if in 
the morning, there was a sermon or 
homily for the edification of the eld- 
er, they thought that in the afternoon 
the minister was not less usefully em- 
ployed in catechizing and examining 
the younger members of his flock. 
“In maintaining that they + 
was the first duty of the c , the 
Puritans followed the Lollards; it 
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was one of those errors which Bishop 
Pecock withstood. But it accorded 
with the temper of the people. 
Crowds were attracted not less surely 
by a sermon than by a pageant, and 
they listened to long discourses with 
a delight which would be unaccoun- 
table, did we not know that the pulpit 
over the public mind in 
those days, the influence which in 
these is exercised by the press. 
When Elizabeth wished to prepare 
the nation for any of her measures, 
she by what she called tuning 
the pulpits. The enemies of the 
monarchy and of the church had 
learnt this policy too; and they per- 
verted to the furtherance of their pur- 
pose, what in its origin had been an 
excellent design.” Vol. II. p. 350. 
“At len an association was 
formed for the purpose of purchasing 
lay impropriations, and re-annexing 
them to the impoverished livings 
from which they had been severed. 
Large sums were raised by voluntary 
contributions, and intrusted to a self- 
constituted corporation of feoffees, 
consisting of four clergymen, four 
lawyers, and four citizens, with a 
treasurer, who, if the others should 
be balanced in opinion, possessed the 
casting voice. ‘The persons who be- 
stired themselves with most activity 
in the object, and obtained the man- 
agement of it, were leading men a- 
mong the Puritans; and it soon ap- 
peared what insidious intentions were 
covered under this specious pretext. 
Instead of restoring to the Parish 
church the impropriations which they 
purchased, they employed the reve- 
nue in establishing ecturers, (remo- 
vable at pleasure, and therefore de- 
pendent on them,) in market towns, 
and especially in such as sent mem- 
bers to Parliament: in supporting 
school-masters to train up youth in 
puritanical opinions, granting exhibi- 
tions at the*University to the pupils 
thus trained, ioning ministers 
who had been silenced for noncon- 


formity, and assisting the families of 
such as had thus suffered in their cause. 
The course which the feoffees pursued, 
made their intention evident; they 
were manifestly the main intruments 
for the Puritan faction to undo the 
Church; they were, therefore, called 
into the Court of Exchequer, the 
feoffment condemned as being ille- 
gal, and the impropriations which 
they had acquired were confiscated 
to the King’s use. 

“The ostensible purport of-this fe- 
offment was so unexceptionably good, 
that the multitude who were incapa- 
ble of understanding the dangerous 
end to which it was directed, joined 
with the enemies of the Church in la- 
menting its suppression; and this 
measure increased the animosity with 
which Laud, the new Primate, was 
assailed. His love of learning, his 
liberal temper, his munificence, and his 
magnanimity would have made him 
an honour and a blessing to the 
Church in its happiest ages; his ar- 
dent, incautious, sincere, uncompro- 
mising spirit, were ill-adapted to that 
in which his lot had fallen. But the 
circumstances which brought on toge- 
ther with his destruction, the over- 
throw of the Church and State, the 
murder of the King, and the long mi- 
series of the nation, were many and 
widely various; some of remote and 
foreign origin, others recent and of 
home growth.” Vol. II. p. 353. 

Mr. Southey describes the combi- 
nation which existed between the Pu- 
ritans, the republicans, the sincere 
and honest opposers of arbitrary 
power, the crafty watchers of oppor- 
tunity, and the timid. 

“While these persons swam with 
the stream, they whose determination 
it was to shake the throne and to sub- 
vert the altar, practised without scru- 
ple any ‘means whereby their design 
might be promoted. One of their 
most effectual arts was to possess the 
people with an opinion that the King 
in his heart favoured Popery, and that 
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Laud was seeking to re-establish it. 
In both cases the imputation was ne- 
fariously false.” Vol II. p. 357. 

“The zealots of faction are neither 
capable of shame nor of remorse. 
For never were two men more con- 
scientiously attached to the Church of 
England, more devoutly convinced of 
its doctrines, more deeply sensible of 
its inestimable value to the nation, 
than this King and this Primate, who, 
in their lives, were the most stedfast 
of its defenders, and the most munifi- 
cent of its benefactors, and in their 
deaths the most illustrious of its mar- 
tyrs.” Vol. IL. p. 358. 

“Laud’s first act upon being made 
Dean of the Chapel, displayed the 
sense of duty with which he entered 
6 his functions. It had been the 
ill custom of the court, during the 
preceding reign, that whenever the 
King came into his closet, which 
looked into the Chapel, the prayers 
were immediately broken off, and the 
anthem begun, that the preacher 
might without delay ascend the pul- 
pit. Justly disliking this, Laud re- 
quested his Majesty that he would be 
present every Sunday at the liturgy 
as well as the sermon, and that at 
pet ee! part of the service he 

ight enter, the minister should regu- 

arly proceed with it; Charles not 
per assented -to his request, but 
thanked him for the admonition. 
Had he met with the same good in- 
teitions and sense of duty in the 
whole of his Clergy, which he found 
in his Sovereign, the task of restor- 
ing discipline would have been easy. 
But Abbot had been so wilfully re- 
miss, that every pragmatical or dis- 
contented Clergyman did with the 
service as he thought fit; till incon- 
formity had become well nigh gener- 
al. It was difficult to curb the li- 
cense which had thus begun to plead 
privilege in its defence; still more so 
to correct the sour spirit of Calvinism 
with which the Clergy were now lea- 
vened, The zeal with which he at- 
tempted this necessary reform, was 
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not always accompanied with discre 
tion; and such is always the maligni- 
ty of faction, that while his virtues, his 
learning, and his splendid liberality 
were overlooked, his errors and weak- 
nesses were exaggerated, his inten- 
tions traduced, and even his best ae- 
tions represented as crimes.” Vol. IL 
p> 359. 


(To be continued.) 
—— 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 


A sen of the Conversion and Death 

Dye Struensee, formerly Prime 

~ 7 Denmark, by Dr. Munter.. 

Translate from the German, a Bi 
by the Rev. Mr. Wendeborn. 

Introduction and Notes. By "Thema 

Rennell, B. D., F. RS. Vicar of Ken- 

sington, and Prebend of South Grant: 

ham, in the Church of Salisbury. 8v0. 
pp. 238. Rivingtons. 1824. 


(Continued from page 128.) 


Dr. Munter then proceeds to ob- 
tain from him an account of his sys- 
tem of religion—from which we find 
that he is:a disciple of materialism, 
considering man as a single substance 
or a mere machine—inferring from 
thence that there was no morality in 
actions further than as they affected 
society, and consequently, that there. 
was no such thing as punishment after” 
this life. Here we cannot but ob- 
serve, by the way, how the infidel 
contradicts himself, while he denies 
the doctrine of future punishments; 
for at the very moment when he is 
disclaiming this doctrine, he confesses 
that man is “punished in this world 
for his transgressions,” and that he 
was not “happy himself” during the 
time of his greatest prosperity—thus 
effectually asserting the prevalence of 
that fact which revelation only carries 
on to its perfection, by extending it 
to a future state. 

At the conclusion of this confer- 
ence, Munter, instead of ‘directly ob- 
viating these errors, endeavours to 
make an impression on his heart by 
informing him of a fact which was 
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calculated to awaken a feeling of re- 
morse. 
“] had observed that he really was very 


uneasy about some of his actions, and I 
thought proper to increase his uneasiness. 


‘I suppose my readers know how much he 


was to be blamed for his conduct towards 
Count Bernstorf.* I acquainted him, 
therefore, upon taking my leave of him, 
with his death. He called out with an 
emotion of heart: ‘What! is he dead?’ 
and seemed to shudder. Yes, said I, he is. 
His wisdom, religion, and piety, have pre- 
served him the character of a great man 
to the last; and it is generally believed, 
that the grief of his last years had lias- 
tened his death. When I spoke this, I 
looked at him with an air which he seemed 
to understand, for he blushed.” P. 12. 


_The same impression he renews at 
the next conference, by reminding 
him of the deep affliction which he 
had caused his parents, and how much 
it was his duty “to procure them that 
caly comfort which was left them, 


Ret to remain in anxiety about his 
future state.” He appears already to 


have partly succeeded in this respect: 
ugh he had not been able to con- 


ince his understanding by arguments 
epee the existence of the soul. 
In the third conference, Munter 
him more disposed to receive 
doctrine of the immortality of the 
by the perusal of Jerusalem’s 
tations, (a book for which Mr. 
Rennell substitutes Pascgl’s Thoughts. ) 
Still the Count perseveres in his sys- 
tem of materialism. He cannot, how- 
ever, but acknowledge, when pressed 
with the fact, that our organs are only 
instraments, which imply. an agent to 
make use of them; (a fact strikingly 
illustrated by Bishop Butler in his 
Analogy; ) but®the shame of sacrifi- 
cing his own opinion is still an obsta- 
cle to his conviction of the truth. 


Munter, very judiciously, still has re- 


*“Count Bernstorf was Minister of 
in Denmark since the year 1750. 
Struensee got this great and beloved Mi- 
ister dismissed, by a letter of the King’s, 
dated September the 16th, 1770, with a 
f 6000 crowns, he retired to 


fakery, where he died the 18th of 
; 8772. T” 
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course to his heart, as the means of 
overcoming the difficulty. 


“He was sensible of this, but it seemed 
to be a hard matter for him to own he was 
in the wrong. Nevertheless, it was neces- 
sary he should make this confession be- 
fore I could proceed any farther. I un- 
dertook therefore to prove, that the man- 
ner in which his opinion had taken its 
origin, and had interested his heart so 
much, tended neither to his credit nor to 
his advantage. I looked upon this as the 
best means to expel one shame by er. 
He interrupted me very seldom 
the time I was speaking, but heard with 
much attention, and owned that I had 
exactly pointed out the way which had 
led him to his opinion. After a short 
pause on both sides, during which he 
seemed to be in a deep meditation, he 
called out; ‘Oh! I hope now, and wish 
for immortality.’ I guessed directly that 
the reading of Jerusalem had brought him 
so far, and he soon afterwards said him- 
self—‘It is impossible not to be brought 
over by that book.’” P. 17.. 


The doctrine of a future life being 
now conceded, the next object of at- 
tention was, alt er to remove that 
false ease, by which the Count had 
hitherto been supported, by rectify- 
ing his notions of morality. His ac- 
knowledgment of a future life had al- 
ready prepared the way for enlighten- 
ing him on this head; for when Munter 
was proceeding to show the insuffi 
ciency of even his own standard of 
r.orality, the good of society, he un- 
expectedly answered, pointing at the 
“Meditations” which he had read, 
that he now found it “by far better 
and surer to derive the motives of our 
actions from God, and to consider 
Him as observing them.” The heart 
however is still Munter’s point 
@’appui, and he is not satisfied until 
he has fully established his influence 
there. 

“In the mean time, I begged of the 
Count to reflect how immoral his actions 
had been, even according to his forme, 
principles of morality. I had now disco- 
vered that side where the wounds of his 
conscience smarted most. He was not by 
far so much grieved at thinking that he 
had offended God, and made himself mi- 
serable, as that he had ruined his friends 
with him. This sensation of his T laid 
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hold on,* and endeavoured to support and 
to increase it. I hoped his pain might by 
degrees become more universal, and ex- 
tend itself over his other crimes. 

“I had scarcely began to touch him on 
this side, when he burst into tears, and 
owned that he found himself in this res- 
pect very culpable, and was absolutely at 
a loss to say any thing in his defence. 

“Suppose then, continued I, you had to 
reproach yourself only with being the 
cause of all the misfortunes your friends 
now labour under, it must even then be 

difficult, or rather impossible to ac- 
c for it before God. 

“4 acknowledge this,’ said he, ‘and 
therefore shall say nothing to excuse my- 
self before God, and I hope he will not 
demand this of me. I trust in my repent- 
ance and his Do not you think 
God will forgive me on account of this 
philosophical repentance?’ 

“According to my notions of repent- 
ance, I can give you no hopes. I know 
but one way to receive God’s pardon, and 
this is not by a philosophical but by a 
Christian repentance. I cannot yet pro- 
duce the reasons why I am obliged to 
think so; but if you only reflect on God's 

, in which you trust, you will find 
that it is this very mercy which makes it 
necessary for him t0 be just, afd to show 
his aversion to moral evil. Such mercy 
as that of God, which cannot degenerate 
into weakness, must, no doubt, be very 
terrible to him who has offended against 





* “This view of Munter is quite correct 
and worthy of attention. All attempts to 
eradicate confirmed infidelity by abstract 
argument alone, will be fruitless. A scep- 
tic has seldom any obje<tion to enter into 
discussions’ respecting tue nature, the im- 
materiality, the immortality, of the soul, or 
such sort of subjects, as they give him am- 
ple scope for the display of his sophistry 
and ingenuity; and even if by an able op- 
ponent he should be utterly defeated, he is 
still as far removed from conviction as ever. 
His pride, the very enemy whom it is our 
object to subdue, is flattered and increased 
by the contest. If infidelity proceeds ul- 
timately from corruption of the heart, the 
heart must be the object of our attack, 
otherwise the understanding, influenced 
as it always is in such cases by the pas- 
sions, will never have free play, nor come 
to an unbiassed determination. Some 
good feeling which yet remains, must be 
awakened and brought into action. Such 
was the course pursued by Munter in the 
case before us. He hed the heart of 
Struensee upon one of the few good points 
which yet remained—his affection for his 
friends—and we see the beneficial result.” 


[May, 


it. I entreat you not to put a blind and 
ill-founded confidence in it. Perhaps [ 
pronounced this with a visible emotion of 
heart, for he in me, saying, 
‘Your humanity must be very great, since 
your patience is not tired.’ 

“ ‘I certainly shall not be tired, but | 
am uneasy and in pain about you.’ 

‘You must not be so much concerned 
for me. What would you do if I was go 
unhappy as to remain unconvinced?’ 

“ It would grieve me unspeakably. J 
should wish to conceive good hopes of 


you, but I fear without reason. Pray do ~ 


what is in your power, God will bless your 
endeavours. I hope you will even 
upon good grounds, think yourself par 
doned by God, and be able to die with 
comfort and a fair prospect into eternity.’ 
Here he called out, with a deep-fetched 
sigh: ‘May God tt it.’ 

“He added, ‘You wish, and I believe 
from good reasons, that I might becomea 
Christian.’ 

“To be sure, (replied I,) I wish it very 
much; but you know favours are not forced 
upon any body; and it is natural for you 
to look out for the greatest that can be 
bestowed upon you. Learn first to fed 
how dangerous your condition is, and your 
own wants and misery will then compel 
you to search for God’s mercy where itis 
only to be found.” P. 19. 

Here Struensee starts two objec 
tions against Christianity—the want 
of universality in its diffusion, and the 
ill conduct of its professors. These 
are, of course, easily answered by 
Munter. With respect to the last, 
there is an excellent observation ad 
ded: “that if there was but one Chris 
tian only upon the whole earth, whose 
life did honour to his profession, it 
would be a sufficient reason for every 
one that knew him, to examine the 
religion of this only Christian, and to 
adopt it when he found it well ground- 
ed.” On Struensee’s persisting in the 
difficulty of satisfying his many doubts, 
besides those which he had mention- 
ed, Munter comforts him with the as 
surance, that his doubts would lessen 
as he made progress in Christianity; 
and leaves him with an exhortation 
to pray to God to enlighten his mind. 

he next conference resumes 
consideration of the morality of ac- 
tions, as founded on the dictates of 
conscience; showing, in answer to the 
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objections of the Count, that the mo- 

sense is the natural informant of 
the will of God, as existing univer- 
sally in men, previously to all expe- 
rience, custom, or education. Siru- 
ensee now shows some uneasiness at 


his former actions. 

“After some silencg on both sides, and 
amidst his tears, he looked at me with an 
air that betrayed both anxiety and confi- 
dencé and said, ‘If my tears came only 
out of the right source!’ 

“Good Count, said I, I suspect the rea- 
son why you cry. It is certainly the 
misfortune which you have thrown your 
friends into. This is your tender side, 
Which pains even when it is but slightly 
touched. Examine yourself, whether it 
is but personal friendship, and the remem- 
brance of mutually enjoyed pleasures, and 
fegret for having lost the hope of their 
continuation—or, whether it is the con- 
sciousness that you have offended God, 
téligion and virtue, in the persons of your 
unfortunate friends. 

“He considered a while, and at last 
called out: ‘Oh! it is extremely difficult to 
tome to any certainty in this point!’ 

“Not long after, he added: ‘I fear it is 
ow too late to beg for God’s mercy; and 
perhaps I do it in my present situation 
out of necessity.’ 

“] told him upon this, that though he 
had reason to reproach himself very much, 
that he had spent his whole life without 
thinking of God, or endeavouring to make 
him his friend; yet there was no distinc- 

between those that came early and 
that came late.* It was only the 
Sincerity with which we seek for God’s 


“He added, ‘Perhaps I do it out of 
i to you.’ To which I replied, 
that I could scarce believe this, because 
he shed so many tears, and was so sorry, 
and so much concerned. 

~ “After some consideration, he said: ‘Of 
What use would it be to me? No, (here he 
took me by the hand,) it is not out of 
¢omplaisance to you.’ He then said: ‘I 
Temember that in the Christian instruc- 
tions, which I received in my younger 
, | was told, a Christian ought to die 
with the utmost cheerfulness and confi- 
dente. But I am so anxious about doubts. 
return always again, notwithstand- 
endeavour to remove them, and will 

uot let them gain ground.’ 


Rie as be spoken (as it probably 
Was) 0} and ion, the doc- 
por acceptance pardon, 

} of. glorification and reward, it is 
lable to the strongest objections.” 
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“T suspected, and found afterwards but 
too justly, that he was throwing out a hint 
about some strange inward feelings, which 
some Christians pretend to have, as indis- 
putable signs and consequences of their 
being pardoned before God. I therefore 
told him,that such inward feelings, if there 
ever were things of that kind, could not be 
looked upon as absolutely necessary, and 
as things which must inevitably follow. 
I knew many sincere Christians that were 
without them; and I myself though con- 
scious of being a Christian, had never 
perceived them. 

“He interrupted me, by saying: @imy- 
self saw a pious man dying, who left this 
world im great anxiety.’ 

“T continued: Good Count, that ease of 
mind which I wish you when you are dy- 
ing, and which it is possible you may at- 
tain, does not consist in a visible joy; it 
is rather a certain tranquillity ofthe soul, 
which arises from a conviction, that we 
have fulfilled all those conditions which 
God has laid down as the only oneg for 
our receiving his pardon.” P. 30. 


The attention of Struensee is next 
directed to the morality of the New 
Testament, as a step in order to his 
reception of the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity. To this succeeds a close ex- 
amination into his private and public 
life; in which he pleads guilty to the 
several charges of voluptuousness, 
ambition, and misgovernment, alleged 
against him, occasionally justifying 
them by the plea of good intentions; 
but, on the whole, expressing his se- 
rious repentance for his crimes, 
Munter then asks his opinion of the 
history of Christ, which he had been 
employed in reading. He answers: 

“ ‘His morals and his personal conduct 
are excellent. The first are undoubtedly 
the best advice for mento make themselves 
happy in all situations of life. Here and 
there I found something which I did not 
understand, and which perhaps is to be 
explained from the manners and condi- 
tion of those times. But I have met-with 
many thi that have affected me much. 
It has bw me to find here many good 
things which I had learned in my youth 
from Scripture, and which I afterwards 
believed I owed to the reading of other 
books.’ f 


“When I inquired of him, if it was 
likely that a manWhose life and morals 
were so excellent, and who acted so dis- 
interestedly, (‘and,’ as he added himself, 
‘who sacrificed his life to confirm the 
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truth of what he preached,’) was capable 
of imposing upon the world by false mi- 
racles, he answered: ‘No! it is quite im- 
probable.’ 
_ “I then told him,that there are two ways 
to become convinced of the truth of the 
Christian religion. The first and the more 
sure one, was a constant practice of 
Christ’s precepts. By this a man may be 
convinced by his own experience of the 
excellency of his religion. The other was, 
a candid examination whether Christ had 
proved himself to be a true messenger of 
God, by delivering a doctrine which was 
of God, and by performing un- 
miracles. As to the doctrine, he 
had owned already that it was really di- 
vine; and if the greatest of his miracles, 
his resurrection, could be proved, it fol- 
lowe: in course, that the rest of his mira- 
were true, or at least could be so. I 
him it was necessary for him to exa- 
mine the evidences in bebalf of this mi- 
racle himself; and for this purpose I should 
give him a book which was written by a 
deitt, who was induced to turn Christian 
after examining the resurrection of 
Christ.” P. 51. 


The following passage from the 
seventh conference, throughout which 
the once reckless infidel appears a 
humble, and contrite, and weeping 
penitent, serves to exhibit his repent- 
ance in its true light. He had been 
very deeply affected, in particu- 
lar, by the of a letter from his 
parents, of tender expostulation, 
and warnings of repentance, upon 
which Munter obsérves: 

“I had ftiow given him opportunities e- 
nough for self-examination. His repent- 
ance was really sincere, and I could trust 
in it so much the more, as he was a man 
of cool blood, and one who, through prin- 
ciples and practice, had obtained great 
power cver his passions,* and who cer- 
tainly could not have been moved by any 
thing else, but by the serious remonstran- 
ees.of his . lreminded him of 
: hope, which he formerly had enter- 

ined, that God would show him mercy 
on account of his philosophical repent- 
ance. I desired him to tell me whether 
he thought this still to be true? He hardly 
knew what to answer, but at last, he said: 
‘I feel it too much, that I have no grounds 
for such a hope. I am no more inclined 
to deceive myself.” P. 60. 





* This must certainly be understood 
with some reserve: 


[May, 


In the eighth conference Struensee 
is instructed, “that mere repentance 
is not sufficient to satisfy Divine jus. 
tice respecting our crimes,” and ac. 
cordingly, “that faith in Christ is the 
only way for reconciliation.” Munter 
also answers his objections against the 
doctrine of futuge punishment, and 
against the fact of the tesurrection. 

The ninth conference turns ghiefly 
on the argument derived from pro 
phecy in favour of Christ’s mission, 
and the redemption of mankind by 
Him. Struensee has still some mis- 
givings of his own sincerity of repent 
ance, and expresses his wish for a 
more lively sensation of the comfort 
of religion, in regard to which he is 
cautioned not to entertain too sanguine 


an expectation. 

In the tenth conference his faith 
appears triumphant over the difficul- 
ties with which he had been hitherto 
struggling: Munter has given us the 
following lively description of his own 
delight at the victory gained over the 
infidelity of his convert. 

“Hereupon I proved that the doctrine 
of redemption glorifies the divine perfee- 
tions, and is absolutely necessary, to hu 
man happiness. At the conclusion of my 
ar, nts [ intreated the Count to pro 
fess himself a Christian by believing in 
Christ. ‘Cease,’ said I, ‘good Count, to 
be an unhappy man. Believe in Jesus, 
ard your sins will be forgiven you. Your 
death will open to you the door into a 
blessed eternity.’ 

“Here ensued a scene which was mov- 
ing to me beyond description. Never felt 
I such joy. Never have I been so sure of 
the happiness of having brought back a 
sinner from his errors! I shall never forget 
this solemn and joyful hour, and never 
cease to praise God for it. 

“<«f should be guilty of the greatest fol 
ly,’ said the Count, ‘if I would not em- 
brace Christianity with joy, when its at- 
guments are so overbalancing, and when 
it breathes such general benevolence. 
Its effects upon my heart are too strong. 
Oftentimes I cannot help crying when ! 
read the history of Christ. I think alrea- 
dy with hope on my death. I have ac 
quainted myself with its most. terrifying 
circumstances. I do not know how 
shail be when the awful hour comes. At 
present I am not yneasy about it; I find 
nothing that makes me anxiously wish 
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for his life. I will confidently expect for- 
giveness of my sins through Christ. And 
to you, my dear friend, 1 am infinitely ob- 
bliged that you have brought me so far.’ 

“I embraced him, and exhorted him to 
thank God for it. We prayed together.” 
P. 72. 

The effect which his conviction of 
the truth of Christianity had produced 
on his mind and behaviour, subse- 
quently described in the course of the 
account of the eleventh conference, is 
well worth attention. 


“From this time I observed in the Count 
a certain calmness and serenity of mind, 
which seemed to arise from the hopes that 
God, for Christ’s sake, would pardon him. 
This situation of his mind had been par- 
ticularly visible to his judges in his last 
examination. They had not seen him 
since the time I had visited him, and could 
therefore better observe the alteration than 
I, who had conversed with him so often 
during this time. One of then told me, 
that he had behaved on his examination 
extremely well, and had appealed once, 
with a visible joy, to that blessed eternity 
he hoped to enter into. He had been a- 
mong them as among his friends, and had 
talked about his affairs as one who speaks 
about indifferent things. His conduct had 
been very moving to them all. 

“But since it appeared to me as if he 
expected still a certain particular sensa- 
tion of his being pardoned before God, I 
endeavoured to set him to rights on this 
point. I told him, that with regard to 
these sensations, the matter was very un- 
certain. I would not absolutely deny their 
existence, but I found no Scripture proofs 
that they were either necessary, or to be 
expected as certain consequences of re- 
pentance and faith. The best and most 
certain conviction of our being pardoned 
before God, was, to be conscious that we 
repeut of our sins sincerely, that we ac- 
knowledge Christ to be our Redeemer, 
that we perceive our progress in godliness, 
and that we must earnestly endeavour te 
conform our sentiments and our actions 
to the will of God. Whoever thinks oth- 
er sensations to be necessary, is in danger 
of being carried away by enthusiasm. 

“He then answered me: ‘That he never 
could bear enthusiasm in religion, and that 
this was one great reason that had made 
him averse from Christianity.’ He said, 
He remembered still that once in that 
public school,* where he had received his 
instruction in religion, some hundreds of 
young people were at once given out to 





*“The Orphan-house at Halle.” 
GOS. MES.—VOL. II. 
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be illuminated and converted, though he 
himself was sure that some of them, with 
whom he was nearly acquainted, were 
very immoral and wicked. Many strange 
things had been transacted by these con- 
verted boys; so that he and others that 
were not g the , could not 
help being greatly scandalized on account 
of religion.” P. 78. 


Agreeably to this, he again speaks 
of himself in a subsequent confer- 
ence: 


“ ‘Thank God! I am fully convinced of 
the truth of the Christian religion, and I 
feel its power in quieting my conscience 
and reforming my sentiments. I hope 
God will forgive me those doubts which, 
perhaps, might start in my mind, and 
those slight emotions of my former pas- 
sions by which I was ruled, a: d which 
even now sometimes will disturb me. I 
find no pleasure in them, and endeavour to 
suppress them immediately. I am ready 
to convince you by any fact you may de- 
mand of me to show how ready I am to 
sacrifice my former affections. Never 
should I have done so before I was en- 
lightened by religion. I do not know 
whether this is sufficient reason for you 
to be satisfied with me, Try me in what 
manner you shall think proper: and if you 
are satisfied with me, do not mind if oth- 
ers should judge otherwise, according to 
their opinion, and say you had attempted 
to bring me ever by reasoning. I ac- 
knowledge it with gratitude before God, 
that you took this method. In no other 
manner you would have prevailed upon 
me. I should have opposed with obstina- 
cy. Perhaps some impression might have 
been made upon me, but a solid and last- 
ing conviction never would “have been 
brought about. Besides, God cannot be 
displeased, since religion is so reasonable 
that men are gained over by reason, 
Christ himself acted so, and Paul accom- 
modated himself at Athens, and before 
Felix and Agrippa, to the way of think- 
ing of those he had tojdeal with. I hope 
the manner in which I came to alter my 
sentiments in regard to religion and vir- 
tue will raise the attention of those 
that think as I formerly did. The deists 
will never trust the conversion of their 
brethren which is brought about in the 
latter days of their life. They say, they 
are taken by surprise through the decla- 
mation of the clergyman—they have lost 
their reason—they are stupid or frantic by 
the violence of their illness—the fear of 
death made them ignorant of what they 
did.—But now, since I came to learn 
Christianity in the manner I did, nobody 
shall say so, I have examined the Chris. 
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tian religion during a good state of health 
and with all the reason I am master of. I 
tried every argument, I felt no fear, I 
have taken my own time, and I have not 
been in haste. The chief business which 
I, for the sake of my own mind’s ease, 
have still to transact is, to search whether 
I find those sigus within me, which are 
required, if upon a good foundation I be- 
lieve myself to be pardoned before God.’” 
P. 93. 
(To be continued.) 


—f—— 


Invalidity of a death-bed repent- 
ance.—But why may not we be saved 
as well as the thief upon the cross? 
Even because our case is nothing alike, 
When Christ dies once more for us, 
we may look for such another in- 
stance; not till then. But this thief 
did but then come to Christ; he knew 
him not before; and his case was, as 
if a Turk or heathen should be con- 
verted to Christianity, and be bap- 
tised, and enter newly into the cove- 


nant upon his death-bed: then God. 


pardons all his sims. And so God 
does to Christians when they are bap- 
tised, or first give up their names to 
Christ by a voluntary confirmation of 
their baptismal vow: but when they 
have once entered into the covenant, 
they musi perform what they promise, 
and to what they are obliged. The 
thief had made no contract with God 
in Jesus Christ, and, therefore, failed 
of none; only the defailances of the 
state of ignorance Christ paid for at 
the thief’s admission: but we that 
have made a covenant with God in 
baptism, and failed of it all our days, 
and then return at night when we 
cannot work, have nothing to plead 
for ourselves, because we have made 
all that to be useless to us, which God 
with so much mercy and miraculous 
wisdom gave us to secure our interest 
and hopes of heaven. 

And therefore let no Christian man, 
who hath covenanted with God to 
give him the service of his life, think 
that God will be answered with the 
sighs and prayers of a dying man: for 


Invalidity of a Death-Bed Repentance. 





[May, 
all that great obligation which lies upon 


us cannot be transacted in an instant, 
when we have loaded our souls with 
sin, and made them empty of virtue; 
we cannot so soon grow up to a per- 
fect man in Christ Jesus. Suffer, 
therefore, not yourselves to be deceiy- 
ed by false principles and vain confi- 
dences: for no man can in a moment 
root out the long contracted habits of 
vice, nor upon his death-bed make 
use of all that variety of preventing, 
accompanying, and persevering grace, 
which God gave to man in mercy, 
because man would need it all, be- 
cause without it he could not be saved} 
nor upon his death-bed can he exer- 
cise the duty of mortification, nor. 
cure his drunkenness then, nor his 
lust, by any act of Christian disci 
pline, nor run with patience, nor re 
sist unto blood, nor endure with long 
sufferance; but he can pray, and 
groan, and call to God, and resolve 
to live well when he is dying!/—Jer. 
Taylor’s Sermons, Il. pp. 112, 113. 
Lond. 1807. 


- 


“Tov shalt not take the name of 
Jenovan thy God in vain.” Exod. 
xx. 7. Comment. Leusden offered 
to give a sum of money to a very 
poor Jew at Amsterdam, if he would 
only once deliberately pronounce the 
name Jenovag; but he refused it by 
saying, that he did not dare. Alas! 
how many swearing professors of 
christianity, will not even such @ 
man’s fear of profanation condemn! 
Hore Solitarie. 


—>—— 


Art thou a man in honour? Wouldst 
thou live without inquietude or re- 
morse? Then do actions worthy of 
thy character. 

A rich man who is not liberal re- 
sembles a tree without fruit. 

He who relates the faults of others 
to you, designs to relate yours fo 
others.—Asiat. Prov. 
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POETRY. 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
WHAT IS MAN? 


Say! what is man? a fleeting breath, 
Within a house of clay; 

That summon’d by the Angel Death, 
Soon hastens to decay. 


He’s like the orient morning beam 
That lights the eastern sky; 

He’s like the phantom of a dream 
That flits in fancy’s eye. 


Say! what is man? he is a worm 
ere fires celestial burn; 
But still, whose fair and fragile form, 
Will soon to dust return. 


He’s like a fragrant blooming flow’r 
That fades ere setting sun; 

He's like the swiftly transient hour, 
Soon up, and it is gone. 


Sy what is man? a being blest, 

© whom the choice is giv’n, 

Eternal woe, or endless rest, 
The Paradise of Heav'n. 


He's like the changing wind that veers, 
As clouds, or storms arise; 
Like chequer’d scenes of smiles and tears, 
He hopes, despairs, and dies! 
E. J. 
oe 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
HYMN. 


Tur Lord “is good, supremely good,” 
In mercy he each want supplies. 

The hand which stay’d the mounting flood, 
And wrote his promise in the skies: 


That hand, whose wond’rous works were 


sung 
By Angels in their blissful sphere; 

That hand now guards the raven’s young, 
And feeds them with a parent's care. 


The eye which saw yon orb of light, 
While yet dark chaos held his sway; 
That eye, beneath whose burning sight, 

Darkness is but refulgent day: 


That eye, which, in a moment's space, 
Can count all worlds, all ages tell; 
That eye will mark the lowly place 
In which a little sparrow fell. 


The ear which hears the Seraphim 
Their rapt’rous song of homage raise; 


That ear will list the feeble hymn . 
Which speaks a humble mortal’s praise. 


The God who might have made, of stones, 
A purer, holier race than ours; 

That God for us in spirit groans, 
For us his precious blood he pours. 


The Lord “is good, supremely good,” 
Oh! let us then his name adore; 

To him who bought us with his blood, 
Be glory now and evermore. 


F. L. B. 
—- 
The following beautitul HYMN is by the Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
HYMN. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath on yonder mountain, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 


Lo! such the child, whose young devotion, 
The paths of peace has trod; 

Whose secret soul's instinctive motion 
Tends upward to his God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady fountain, 
The lily must decay; 

The ros that blooms on yonder mountain, 
Must shortly fade away. 


A little while, the better morrow 
Of man’s maturer age, 

Will shake the soul with cankering sorrow, 
And passion’s stormy rage. 


O Thou! whose every year untainted, 
In changeless virtue shone, 

Preserve the flowers thy grace has planted, 
And keep them still thine own. 


<< 
PRAISE TO THE SAVIOUR. 


Haut! Sov’reign Lord! bright Angels cry: 
Hail! mighty Saviour! saints reply; 

Hail! Jesus, all-atoning Lamb! 

Hail! everlasting great | AM! 


To thy redeeming love we owe 
Our rescue from eternal woe; 

Our hope of all the joy that reigns 
On yonder bright celestial plains. 


Let powers immortal all proclaim 
The sacred honours of thy Name, 
And loud hosannas swell the song, 
As endless ages roll along, Pulpit. 
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Visit of General La Fayette.*— 
This distinguished patriot and soldier 
of the Revolution, arrived in Charles- 
ton from Columbia, on Monday the 
14th March, and left it on the 17th, 
for Edisto Island and Beaufort, on his 
way to Savannah. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to state, that he was received 
with all the honour which the hearts 
of a grateful people could devise, or 
the civil and military authorities be- 
stow. It is not our province to record 
the splendid procession and the many 
interesting ceremonies, with which 
this epoch in our national history was 
celebrated, or to name the entertain- 
ments given in honour of “the Na- 
tion’s Guest.” We may, however, 
briefly state, that we passed a jubilee 
of three days in the purest moral feel- 
ing, and in a transport of patriotic 
joy. It was a source of peculiar sa- 
tisfaction, to witness the order and 
decorum observed by the multitude 
which had filled our city and thronged 
our streets; because it evinced the 
profoundest veneration for the charac- 
ter of General La Fayerre, and, at 
the same time, displayed that self- 
respect, which, as citizens of South- 
Carolina, we owe to ourselves. We 
sincerely hope, that the enthusi- 
astic reception which this great and 
good man has met with in every 
part of the United States, will be 
deeply impressed upon the minds 
of our youth; and that they will be 
convinced, from their own observa- 
tion, that the highest honours every 
where await the virtuous and enlight- 
ened patriot, in our free, united, and 
grateful country. 


Rutledge’s History of the Church 
of England.—An interesting and in- 
structive work has just issued from the 
press, under the title of “History of 
the Church of England, from the ear- 


* This article was prepared for our last 
number but was omitted for want of room. 
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liest periods to the present time, be- 
ing principally an abridgement of 
Grant’s; by the Rev. Edward Rut 
ledge, A. M. Rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church, South-Carolina.” Though 
generally opposed to the abridgement 
of works of reputation, yet we think 
the present will be useful to persons 
who have not leisure to read larger 
works on this interesting portion of 
national history. Grant’s history has 
not been republished in this country, 
and the English copy is not general 
to be met with in our bookstores, 
The present abridgement will givea 
general view of the Church, and of 
the corruptions which led to the re 
formation; of the sects which separa- 
ted from the Church at that period; 
of its primitive order and. govern 
ment, and of its sublime and devo- 
tional liturgy and ordinances. While 
we recommend this work to our read- 
ers as a useful addition to their libra- 
ries, we must at the same time remark, 
that its usefulness would have been 
greatly increased by the addition of 
an index, or of a full table of con- 
tents. 


Old copies of the Bible.—tt is 
stated in the Washington Theological 
Repertory for last March, that a gen- 
tleman in New-York, has in his 
session a copy of the Bible, “Im- 
printed at London by the Deputies of 
Christopher Barker, Printer to the 
Queen’s Majestie, 1589.” 

There is an older copy of the Bible 
than this in Charleston, in the Libra- 
ry of the Protestant Episcopal Soci- 
ety for the Advancement of Christi- 
anity in South-Carolina. It is a folio, 
printed in black letter, having the 
Book of Common Prayer prefixed. 
It was “Imprinted at London by 
Christopher Barker, printer to the 
Queenes Maiestie, 1578.” 

There are likewise in the same 
Library, two copies of the Bible in 
4to, printed in black letter, and hav- 
ing the Book of Common Prayer 
prefixed. One was printed in 1579, 
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by the same printer as the above, and 
the other, by “Robert Barker, printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Mais- 
tie, 1608.” 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—The Menominy Indians at 
Green Bay, Michigan, have ceded to 
the Society a piece of land on which 
to form a missionary establishment. 
The Rev. Norman Nash is the Socie- 
ty’s Missionary, Eleazer Williams, 
Agent, and A. G. Ellis, Catechist and 
Schoolmaster. The necessary build- 
ings are, probably, by this time erect- 
ed, and the Agent’s letter, published 


at length in the Philadelphia,Recor- , 


der, represents the Indians, not only 
as friendly to the instruction of their 
children, but anxious for the establish- 
ment of the Schools. 

The Rev. Mr. Horrell, the Socie- 
ty’s Missionary in Missouri, and the 
Rev. Mr. Pfeiffer, in Indiana, are the 
only Episcopal Clergymen in those 
States. 

A letter from Mr. Alvah Guion, a 
lay-reader at Nashville, Tennessee, 
represents the Episcopalians in that 
place, forming sixteen families, and 
ten single persons, as “very anxious 
to have a Church organized, under a 
regularly ordained Episcopal Cler- 
gyman, for whose support they would 
contribute liberally.” 


Bishop Hobart.—It will be gratify- 
ing to the friends of this distinguished 
Prelate to learn, that he is recovering 
from his long and severe indisposition. 
Ina letter from Rome, dated Feb. 1st, 
1825, to his correspondent in New- 
York, he says: “My health, thank 
God, is much improved; and this is 
owing to continued change of scene 
in travelling, and since I came to 
Rome to mild and delightful weather, 
which admitted of constant exertion 
without fatigue; to the pleasant socie- 
ty of American friends, and above all 
toa mind not overburdened by duty, 
and free from care. I am not entirely 
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rid of my dyspeptic complaints nor 
bilious symptoms, but they are much 
alleviated.” 


Cheap Bibles and Prayer Books.— 
It appears from a late Address of the 
Auxiliary New-York Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society, that their 
Agent, Mr. Thomas N. Stanford, No. 
99 Pearl-street, can furnish Bibles, 
printed on good paper, bound in 
sheep, with raised backs, and lettered, 
for 85 cents, and on inferior paper, 
unlettered, at 80 cents per copy. ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer at 30 cents 
per copy. This price is at the prime 
cost, and as it respects the Bible, at an 
advance barely sufficient to compen- 
sate for wear and tear of plates. The 
numerous Bible Societies in our coun- 
try do, in a great measure, supply the 
want of that best of books; but Pray- 
er Books ought to be more generally 
distributed. In the interior of our 
own, and of the neighbouring States, 
they would be very acceptable and 
highly useful, and we cannot but hope 
that, until Societies in sufficient num- 
ber for this purpose are formed, bene- 
volent individuals will order a supply 
for the benefit of their neighbours. 
A lay gentleman who, on a journey 
in East Florida, distributed a few 
Prayer Books, had the satisfaction to 
find, on his return, family worship 
practised in one of the houses he had 
visited, by the aid of the form provi- 
ded in the Prayer Book. 


Theological School.—In the Chris- 
tian Observer for July, 1824, we no- 
tice, “a plan for specific Clerical Edu- 
cation;” and it is there stated that, 
“while the physician and the lawyer 
have their distinct schcols for acqui- 
ring a knowledge of their respective 
professions, the clergy seem to be ex- 
pected to possess an intuitive acquain- 
tance with the theory and practice of 
their high and holy office.” It is cer- 
tainly not a little extraordinary, that 
this subject should have been so long 
neglected in the Church of England, 
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and we cannot but entertain the opin- 
ion, that attention to it has been now 
awakened by the endeavours made in 
relation to it by our Church in this 
country. If we are correct, this may 
justly be considered as a beneficial 
consequence which can scarcely be 
rated too highly. 


Free Seats in places of Worship.— 

It appears that, the Society in Lon- 
don for promoting the enlargement 
and building of Churches and Cha- 
pels, which has existed only a few 
ears, has made grants to the amount 
of $316,993 80, and has been instru- 
mental in providing additional accom- 


modation for 91,955 persons, and that , 


of this number the free and unap- 
propriated sittings, amount to 69,295. 

In the expenditure of the money, 
the Committee have endeavoured to 
proportion the assistance given to the 
magnitude of the work, and to the 
necessity of the case; and their main 
object has been in every instance, to 
secure as great an increase as possible 
of free and unappropriated sittings, 
that the poor may fave the gospel 
preached to them. 

It is well known that, with similar 
views, the Chapel in Guignard-street, 
Charleston, was erected through the 
liberality and exertions of a few pub- 
lic spirited, pious and generous indi- 
viduals, for the accommodation of 
those who cannot afford to pay for 
seats. 

Ohio Seminary.—An Act to in- 
corporate the Theological Seminary 
of Ohio, has passed the Legislature 
of that State. The Right Rev. Bishop 
Chase, and others, are named as trus- 
tees. The corporate name of the in- 
stitution is, the “Theological Semina- 
ry of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocess of Ohio.” It is autho- 
rized to hold a “clear annual income 
of real and personal estate, exclusive 
of any lands or tenements that may 
be occupied by the said Seminary, for 
its accommodation, or that of its offi- 
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cers or professors, not exceeding 
$20,000.” The Legislature reseryes 
to itself the right “to modify or repeal 
this Act,” but the property of the 
Seminary is not to be diverted “to 
any other purpose than the education 
of Ministers of the Gospel in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. 


The Christian Observer for Noy, 
1824, announces that the sum alread 
contributed towards Bishop Chase’ 
Episcopal College in Ohio, amounts 
to upwards of five thousand guineas; 
and that among the contributors are 
the two Archbishops, ten other Pre 
lates, and a long list of noblemen, 
clergymen, and other persons of high 
consideration, both in church and state, 


Convention of New-York.—The 
38th Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocess of 
New-York, was held Oct. 20, 1824, 
It was attended by 58 Clergymen, 
and Lay Delegates from 44 Parishes, 
The Church in this Diocess consists 
of, the Bishop, who is absent for the 
benefit of his health, 98 Presbyters 
and Deacons, and 139 Congregations, 
21 Missionaries had been employed 
in the last year. Baptisms in 57 Pa 
rishes, 1249; Marriages in 45 Pa 
rishes, 458; Burials in 38 Parishes, 
956; Communicants in 53 Parishes, 
4479; Sunday School and Charity 
Children, in 17 Parishes, 1901. The 
Fund for the support of the Episco- 
pate, amounts to $28,574 04. No 
business of a general nature was trans: 
acted at this Convention. 


The day after the funera’ of the 
Rev. Mr. Cotterell, of Sheffield, (E.) 


a meeting was convened, which was 


marked by a truly generous flow of 
Christian feeling and benevolence. 
His widow, and family of five child- 
ren, were left without provision, 

for their benefit upwards of £4000 
have been collected within a few 
months. 
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On the cover of the London Mis- 
sionary Register, for October last, 
there is the following acknowledg- 
ment of a donation to the Church 
Missionary Society. “Thank offering 
to God for deliverance from imminent 
peril, £1000,” (.i e. $4440.) This is 
anoble way of showing gratitude to 
God for his particular mercies, for, 
independent of the offering up of the 
heart to his love and service, what 
car testify a better state of feeling, 
than a willingness to devote a portion 
of our worldly goods to the advange- 
ment of his cause among men? Let 
those who have experienced any spe- 
cial marks of God’s providential care 
in deliverance from dangers, by sea 
ot land, in restoration from sickness, 
&. think of the above example, and 
learn a valuable lesson.— Gospel Ad- 
vocate. 


The Rev. Mr. Reynolds proposes, 
should enco:vagement be afforded, to 
publish a translation of the Sermons 


of the Rev. D. De Superville. The 
Rev. Dr. Doddridge has said: “As for 
the French Sermons, I never met with 
any of them that are to be compared 
with those of Mr. S. the Protestant 
divine at Rotterdam. He especially 
excels in the beauty of his imagery, 
descriptions and similies, and some of 
the most pathetic expostulations I 
ever saw.” 

His Sermons are referred to, in a 
work printed at Paris in 1810, to show 
that there are “specimens of eloquence 
in the Sermons of the Protestent di- 
Vines, equal to the most eminent of 
the Roman Catholic orators; equal 
to the most excellent of Bourdaloue 
and Massillon.” The exordium to a 
Sermon on the nativity of Christ, is 
particularly cited. 

It appears from the last report of 
the London Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, that 
there are eighteen Missionaries em- 
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ployed in Great Britain, and several 
on the continent. Five Jews have 
been recently baptised. On one oc- 
casion about one hundred of their 
countrymen were present. 

In Berlin, in the course of the last 
eighteen months, fifty had be@n bap- 
tised, two of them had been preparing 
to become Rabbins. The three eld- 
est sons of his Prussian Majesty, and 
many persons high in rank and office, 
were their sponsors. They sacrificed 
wives, childrea, fortune, home, family 
reputation, and esteem and love of 
friends. ‘They are learning the trade 
of book-binders, that they may be 
able to maintain themselves. 


Episcopal establishment in the 
British West-Indies.—The following 
Clergymen arrived at Barbados from 
England, January 28, 1825: The 
Right Rev. Francis Lipscomb, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Jamaica; The Very 
Rev. Mr. Pope, Archdeacon of Ja- 
maica; The Richt Rev. William Hart 
Coleridge, D. D. Lord Bishop of Bar- 
bados; The Very Rev. Mr. Parry, 
Archdeacon of Antigua; The Rev. 
Messrs. Adam, Goddard, Patterson’ 
and Bolton. 


Scripture Indexes to the Book of 
Common Prayer—A Book has 
lately been published in England, 
which, we think, will greatly add, 
not only to the usefulness, but to 
the pleasure with which the Book’ of 
Common Prayer is now used by or- 
dinary readers. It will show that the 
Liturgy, and all the services of the 
Fipiscopal Church, are, mostly, de- 
rived from, and generally in the 
very words of Scripture.* We hope 
to see this Book republished with such 
alterations as will adapt it to the ser- 
vice of the Church in the U. States. . 
The title of it is: “Scripture Indexes 
to the Book of Common Prayer, 

* Asaspecimen of what may be done 
in this way, see Gos. Mes. Vol. I. p. 162. 
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consisting of Three Parts. First, A 
General Sen to the portions of Ho- 
ly Scripture introduced into the seve- 
ral services; Second, An Index of 
Holy Scripture, appointed to be read 
upon the several Sundays and Holy- 
Days fhroughout the year; Thirdly, 
An Index of Scripture Expressions 
contained in the Prayers, Confessions, 
Exhortations, &c. the whole designed 
to show the value of the Book of 
Common Prayer, as a Devotional Ap- 
plication and Exposition of Holy 
Scripture.” 
Gan 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Charleston, on the 9th April, 
18265, the Rev. Rosert Seymour Symmes, 
in the 54th year of his age. He was born 
in the Island of Jamaica, and in early 
life was sent to England for his education. 
He was a graduate of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; was admitted to Deacon's Orders, 
June 5th, 1797, by Dr. North, Bishop of 
Winchester, and ordained Priest, Feb. 22d, 
1800, by Dr. Buckner, Bishop of Chiches- 
ter. After his arrival in the United States, 
he resided for ten years in the Diocess of 
Virginia, as Rector of Christ Church, 
Norfolk, and afterwards, of Hungar Pa- 
rish, on the Eastern shore. He removed 
to Charleston in 1818, and officiated for 
about two years as Assistant Minister of 
St. Paul's Church, Radcliffeborough. For 
the last two years he was Master of one 
of the public Free Schools in Charleston. 
His health had been declining for many 
months, and after several weeks of severe 
suffering, his days were terminated by ty- 
phus fever. He has left a widow and seven 
chifiren, to mourn the loss of an affec- 
tionate husband and tender father, who, 
under God, was their only support. In 
the midst of his sufferings, and in view of 
his immediate dissolution, it was not the 
least of his comforts to remember the 
mercy which said; “Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will preserve them alive; and 
let thy widows trust in me.” He died in 
full reliance upon the merits of the Saviour. 


BPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of 
the Pro. Epis. Church in the Eastern Dio- 
cess. On Sunday, March 13, 1825, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, the Rev. Mr. 
Muenscher, Deacon, of Leicester, Mass. 
was admitted to the Holy Order of 
Priests. 

—On Wednesday, March 16, 1825, in St, 
Ann’s Church, Chelmsford, Mass. the 
Rev. Benjamin C. Cutler, Deacon, of 
Quincey; and the Rev. Theodore Edston, 
Deacon, of Chelmsford, were admitted 
to the Holy Order of Priests. 

Thursday, March 17, 1825, in the 
same Church, Mr. George Richardson, 
of New-Hampton, New-Hampshire, was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of 
the Pro. Epis. Church in Pennsylvania. 
On Sunday, March 20, 18265, in St. An- 
drew’s Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. 
Enoch Huntingdon, Deacon, was ad- 
mitted to the Holy Order of Priests, 


CONSECRATION. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, rey | 
the Pro. Epis. Church in the Eastern Di 
cess. On Wednesday, March 16, 1826, 
the Church recently erected in Chelms- 
ford, Mass. was solemnly consecrated to 
the Christian Worship of Almighty-God, 
by the name of St, Ann’s Church. 
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CALENDAR 
FOR MAY, 1825. 


1 Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
8. Fifth Sunday after Easter, and Ro- 
gation Sunday.” 


9. 
10. Rogation Days. 
11. 
12, Ascension Day. 
15, Sunday after Ascension Day. 
22. Whit-Sunday. 
23. Monday in Whitsun Week. 
24. Tuesday in Whitsun Week. 
25. 
27. > Ember Days. 
28 


29. Trinity Sunday. 
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*“Reklaw,” is received 
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